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R. LITVINOFF has lost no time at Geneva 
M in putting forward the Russian proposal for 
immediate, universal, and absolute dis- 
armament. The scheme is, of course, Utopian. The 
abolition of aJl armies, navies, battle-planes, War 
Offices and the whole paraphernalia of war would not, 
even if it were practicable, ensure peace. Quarrelsome 
men could still fight with sticks and stones and bill- 
hooks and carving knives ; naval engagements could be 
conducted in fishing smacks. And, what is more, 
commercial aeroplanes and chemicals could very easily 
and quickly be adapted to warlike purposes. All 
this the Bolsheviks know as well as anyone else, and 
they obviously did not expect their proposal to be taken 
seriously. But that does not prove that, as some of the 
more excited critics assert, they are merely playing 
the buffoon in making it. It is part of their tactics to 
encourage the faithful, by advertising Communist 
virtue and capitalist baseness. It does not seem to be 
a very clever tactic, but it is nothing to get into a stew 
about. The important thing that remains to be seen 
is whether the Bolsheviks are prepared to agree to any 
scheme of partial disarmament. It remains to be seen 
also whether other nations are serious on that point. 
M. Paul-Boncour’s speech on Wednesday did not give 
& very encouraging view of the attitude of France ; 
it was the familiar cry: De la sécurité, encore de la 
sécurité, et toujours de la sécurité. This leaves the 
Russians cold, and neither they nor the Americans 








will be members of the Committee on Security that has 
been set up. The Soviet delegates have agreed, how- 
ever, to be present as “observers,” and it is hoped that 
the United States delegates will do the same. So far, 
then, the omens are indecisive. 

* * * 

The Polish-Lithuanian dispute is still in suspense. 
But the general fluster and alarm of last week have 
subsided, though Kovno continues in a state of 
violent unrest. The Poles took the line of prudence 
from the start, and M. Valdemaras, the Lithuanian 
Prime Minister, has after some hesitation decided to 
follow Marshal Pilsudski to Geneva to put his case 
before the Council of the League. The Russian inter- 
vention seems to have been not only legitimate, but 
salutary; for Moscow has addressed warnings to 
Lithuania as well as Poland. It will, we fear, be an 
exceedingly difficult task for the League Council or 
anyone else to find a satisfactory basis of settlement 
between the two States, since neither will easily 
renounce its claim to Vilna. It may be possible, 
however, to end the “ state of war ” (that is, the absence 
of diplomatic relations between Poland and Lithuania) 
which has existed ever since the Zeligowski coup, 
even if the “ Vilna question.” is still regarded as 
unsettled by the Lithuanians, as the ‘“ Bessarabian 
question ’’’ is regarded as unsettled by the Russians. 
Probably it would be easier to patch up a peace if 
the ‘“‘ Valdemaras question” could be disposed of. 
M. Valdemaras’ dictatorship is the cause of fierce 


dissensions in his own country, and may yet lead te 
civil war, 
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The alignment of public opinion in India on the 
Statutory Commission is now a good deal clearer than 
it was at the time of the announcement. So far there 
is no sign of modified opposition on the part of the 
Swarajist and Liberal leaders, notwithstanding the 
resolutions for co-operation that have been passed 
by Mohammedan and other minority organisations. It 
is an interesting point that, in his admirable speech 
supporting the Government’s Bill, Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald should have laid particular stress upon the 
need for adequate protection of minorities, while the 
Labour Party was being subjected to strong pressure 
from the Hindu leaders, who seem to have believed 
that there was a possibility of mobilising the Labour 
vote against the Commission. The immediate reactions 
of the debate upon vocal Indian opinion were naturally 
unfavourable. The principal Swarajist organ in Bengal 
denounces with equal fervour Lord Birkenhead, Mr. 
MacDonald, and the “ traitors’ of the Labour Party, 
while in many of the more moderate papers it is asserted 
that the speeches in Parliament have had the effect 
of hardening the feeling in favour of a boycott of the 
Commission. The Indian Liberal leaders, so far as 
their views are reflected in the cables, remain obdurate. 
The debates in both Houses were valuable in that they 
brought out, from Mr. Baldwin and Lord Birkenhead, 
unequivocal statements upon the essential point, that 
the Parliamentary Commission will go out with the 
purpose of co-operating in the fullest manner, and 
upon a basis of equal authority and opportunity, with 
the committee of the Indian Legislative Assembly. 

* * * 


The unexpected death of Ion Bratiano last week has 
increased the uncertainty of Roumanian politics. 
Outwardly it seems only that ‘ to Amurath an Amurath 
succeeds’; for the new Prime Minister is M. Vintila 
Bratiano, who was his brother’s right-hand man, 
helped him to push his policy of economic nationalism, 
and shared his taste for autocracy. But the new 
dictator is a much smaller person than the old, and has 
nothing like the same hold either on the country or on his 
own party. If he is wise, he will make concessions to 
the demand for constitutional reform. We can hardly 
believe, indeed, that he will get the support of Dr. 
Manin and the Peasant Party, for which he is apparently 
angling, on any other terms. It is suggested that 
there might be a Coalition Government after the 
passing of the Budget, and a new general election, say, 
six months hence. If any such arrangements could be 
made, they should go far to settle the dynastic question. 
Prince Carol’s claims might then pass quietly into 
limbo, to the manifest advantage of the Roumanian 
people and of Europe at large. An infant king, an 
exiled Pretender, a dictator at the Treasury, and an 
Opposition that knows it has been tricked—all this 
can only spell trouble. 

* ** * 


As the new Congress assembles in Washington, 
American politicians are still debating Mr. Coolidge’s 
attitude towards a third term in the Presidency. He has 
made two statements, both brief and both ambiguous, 
and it may be assumed that he will not commit 
himself further at present. His forthcoming Message 
to Congress is the last in the present administration 
that can have any political importance, but Mr. 


Coolidge would contravene his own record if he were 
to come out plainly upon any one of the major questions 
now before the American people. Senator Borah, as 
usual, is making the running. He has issued a challenge 
on Prohibition, asserting that the party leaders cannot 
go into the next election without declaring themselves, 
As a matter of fact they can, and will, unless something 
totally unexpected should befall. While naval disarma- 
ment halts, Senator Capper has given notice that he 
will move for a series of treaties, to replace the expiring 
treaties of arbitration and delay which were negotiated 
by the late W. J. Bryan with a score of Governments. 
He would have the United States make separate pacts 
of peace, undertaking at the same time to penalise 
whichever country may be the aggressor in war. 
Mr. Coolidge, like M. Briand, plays with the idea of 
centennial peace-pacts; but he warns Senator Capper 
that the Supreme Court would uphold as fundamental 
the right of Congress to declare war. 
* x * 


The debates on the Unemployment Bill have served 
further to emphasise its essential illogicality. Based 
on aseries of assumptions which no one even professes to 
believe in, it is likely, instead of clearing up the existing 
confusions of the Unemployment Insurance scheme, 
to create fresh troubles and complexities. That it will 
deprive a large number of people now in receipt of 
benefits of all claims upor the fund not even the Minister 
of Labour denies, though he and his critics make widely 
differing estimates of the numbers likely to be affected. 
That the financial assumptions on which the Bill is 
based will be realised no one believes, and accordingly 
the prospeet of reduced contributions for employers 
and workers remains exceedingly remote. Yet the 
State refuses any increase of its contribution to the 
fund, and persists in trying to meet the situation by 
imposing conditions which will reduce the calls upon 
it only by imposing additional burdens on the local 
ratepayers—who, of all people, ought to be the first to 
be relieved. So bad is the Bill from the standpoint of 
the depressed industrial areas that eight Conserva- 
tives—mainly members for such areas—have voted 
against the Government in one of the crucial divisions 
upon it. Many more, doubtless, would have liked to 
do so, but were held back by considerations of party 
solidarity. The Bill, we presume, will go through, 
despite the great weight of opinion against it. But it 
is certain that, so far from placing the Unemployment 
Insurance scheme on a firm foundation, it will produce 
such results that even the present Government, if it 
remains in power, will be compelled before long to 
amend it. 

* * * 

The Vickers-Armstrong fusion has now received the 
approval of shareholders’ meetings of both concerns. 
All the formalities are not yet completed; but no 
obstacle can easily now arise to its accomplishment. 
Vickers recently wrote off twelve million pounds of 
lost capital; and Armstrongs announce that they 
propose to write off at least eleven millions in their next 
balance sheet. This drastic blood-letting, it is hoped, 
will restore health to the diseased bodies, and provide 
the conditions for a fertile marriage. To the mere 
layman the figures are somewhat staggering. Can 
twenty-three million pounds of capital so lightly vanish 
into thin air? Clearly it could not, if it had any real 
existence. But a part of this vast sum represents no 


more than a fictitious writing up of assets during and 
after the war, and a great deal more represents the 
inflated purchase prices paid for undertakings which 
these two giant concerns acquired during the boom 
From the shareholders’ standpoint, indeed, 
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a large part of this non-existent capital was once real 
money, which they paid over in return for their shares. 
But it was paid for concerns which were not worth the 

rice, and a realisation of their true value demands 


that the lost capital shall be written off. The operation 
is painful but salutary; and, for every business that 
has carried it out there are several others which, with 
results highly damaging to British industry, are still— 
to put the matter plainly—funking it. 

x * * 


Preliminary manceuvres appear to be taking place 
with a view to a national meeting between leading 
employers and Trade Unionists on the question of 
“Industrial Peace.” Sir Alfred Mond, Sir Josiah 
Stamp and other “enlightened” representatives of 
Big Business are taking the lead on the one side, and the 
proposal has been on the whole welcomed by the Trade 
Union leaders. There is now a tendency to suggest that 
the next step should be a grand conference between the 
Trades Union Congress and the National Confederation 
of Employers’ Organisations, with the object of agreeing 
upon a basis for the improvement of industrial relations. 
At the present stage, such a meeting would be most 
unlikely to lead to any useful results. Employers and 
Trade Unions are likely to make far more progress by 
concentrating on the specific problems which arise in 
each particular industry than by holding any grand 
meetings at which great leaders will let off prepared 
speeches consisting mainly of generalities that mean 
little until they are applied to partieular cases. There 
is abundant room for the improvement of industrial 
relations; and, if employers want better relations, 
they will find the Trade Unions for the most part in an 
“oncoming”? mood. But an “all-in” conference 
will only provide Mr. Cook and Mr. Havelock Wilson, 
the mineowners and the other employer-intransigents, 
with an excellent opportunity of falling out, and so of 
preventing the more sensible people from getting 
something done. 

* * 

The agreement in the wool and worsted industry has 
ended, and the operatives are now working on from 
week to week without any agreement at all. The 
employers, having terminated the agreement and 
refused arbitration, have paused in their attempt to 
enforce a reduction in wages before actually locking 
the operatives out. It is common knowledge that 
they are a good deal divided among themselves. Some 
sections are wholly unwilling to precipitate a stoppage, 
and would have refused, in all probability, to associate 
themselves with any move towards a lock-out. It can, 
however, by no means be assumed that the crisis is at 
an end. The employers, with the old agreement out 
of the way, are in a position to act suddenly at any time, 
and there are some among them who are strongly urging 
immediate action. The operatives, on their side, have 
announced their intention of resisting any attempt, in 
any section of the trade, to worsen the present condi- 
tions, and it seems clear that action by any one section 
might within a few days give rise to a widespread 
stoppage of work. We would gladly believe that the 
employers have given up the idea of enforcing reductions, 
and are prepared to go on under the old conditions. 
But, if this were so, they would presumably be ready to 
consent to a renewal of the old agreement. As this is 
still refused, it is only possible to conclude that the 
present situation is one of highly unstable truce, and 
that the danger of a widespread and disastrous conflict 
is still very real. It is, however, at least encouraging 
that the employers are thinking a second time before 
precipitating the struggle. 

* * - 

The passing of the Transport Workers’ Federation 
recalls old memories of industrial conflict. Since the 
greater number of its constituent Unions amalgamated 





under Mr. Ernest Bevin’s leadership, and formed the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union, the Federation 
has been a mere “super” upon the industrial stage. 
Mr. Bevin’s Amalgamated Union refused to join it, 
and at a later stage the withdrawal of Mr. Havelock 
Wilson’s Seamen’s Union made its continuance impos- 
sible. But it was once a powerful and militant body. 
Founded towards the end of 1910, under the inspiration 
of Mr. Tom Mann and Mr. Ben Tillett, it was the 
protagonist in the great strikes of the seamen and 
waterside workers in 1911 and 1912. Under its auspices, 
Mr. Tillett and Mr. Mann made their great speeches on 
Tower Hill, and the dockers were roused to an industrial 
activity which far surpassed that of the great dock 
strike of 1889. During the War, the Federation 
continued its work, and was the main agency in securing 
full recognition and national collective agreements for 
the various bodies of transport workers. From the 
first, one of its principal objects had been that of 
promoting amalgamation among its constituent 
societies. Success in this endeavour destroyed its 
functions. An attempt was made to reconstitute it 
by securing the adhesion of the railwaymen ; but this 
failed, and after struggling on ingloriously for some 
years, it has now suffered its deathblow at the hands 
of Mr. Havelock Wilson. It is ironical to remember 
that of the Federation’s two most militant leaders in 
1911, one, Mr. Tom Mann, is now the protaganist of 
the Minority Movement, while the other, Mr. Havelock 
Wilson, now represents the extreme right wing of Trade 
Unionism, and is threatened with expulsion from the 
Trades Union Congress for his activities. Only Mr. Ben 
Tillett, that veteran of 1889, still stands exactly where 
he has always stood. 
* * . 


An Irish correspondent writes: By a coincidence 
the annual convention of Fianna Fail took place simul- 
taneously with the adjournment of the Dail. Natur- 
ally Mr. de Valera and his colleagues took advantage 
of the occasion to hand themselves bouquets for their 
Parliamentary performances, and assured one another 
that their position in the country is steadily improving, 
which is probably true enough. But the statement of 
accounts, submitted privately to the delegates, which 
through the enterprise of the Irish Times was made 
available to a wider public than was intended or 
desired, shows that while Irishmen may be, as Mr. de 
Valera insisted, ready to die for the Republic, and can 
certainly be induced to vote for anti-Treatyite candi- 
dates, they draw the line at contributing hard cash 
to the cause. Of the £40,000 received during the last 
twelve months something less than £700 was sub- 
scribed in Ireland, the rest of the money having come 
from Australia and the United States. This is a tho- 
roughly unhealthy state of affairs, as everybody knows 
who has studied the history of periods in which Irish- 
men abroad, on the strength of paying the piper, 
have gained the right to call the tune in domestic 
politics. Now that Fianna Fail has entered the Dail, 
and may be in office in the near future, it ought to be 
easier to screw money out of its supporters at home 
who are quite as well able to pay their contributions as 
adherents of Cumann na nGaedheal, Labour and the 
National League. Mr. de Valera, however, is taking 
no chances—to judge from the announcement that 
within a few weeks he will again cross the Atlantic in 
search of American dollars. He expects to make a 
record haul on this occasion, and Fianna Fail circles 
are confident that on his return he will be in a position 
to realise his cherished ambition of launching a daily 
paper. At least £250,000 would be required to finance 
an undertaking of this kind, and even with that amount 
success is doubtful, in view of the reluctance of Irish 
readers to accept political guidance from a newspaper 
owned and controlled by a party. 
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THE SURTAX 


ISCUSSION is still going on within the ranks 
of the Labour Party on the subject of the 


proposed new Surtax on unearned incomes. 
The project can hardly yet be said to have been fully 
launched, and certainly it seems to us that a good 
deal more discussion and consideration ought to be 
given to it before it is definitely adopted as a plank 
in the platform upon which every official Labour 
candidate will have to stand. 

Obviously, it is desirable, if it is reasonably possible, 
to find fresh sources of revenue to meet new forms 
of national expenditure—as, for example, the cost of 
taking the unemployed altogether off the local rates. 
The fact that the Surtax proposal seems to some 
people to have been put forward rather as if it were 
an end in itself, without regard to the precise manner 
in which its yield is to be spent, amounts at the worst 
merely to an error in tactics. There is no doubt 
about the money being needed for all sorts of urgent 
public purposes, and a new way of raising money 
without injury to the general economic structure of 
the country would be exceedingly welcome—even if, 
as some of its critics assert, its product is likely to be 
a good deal less than the amount estimated by its 
leading sponsors. The figure that has been mentioned 
is £85,000,000, but if the yield were no more than 
£50,000,000 that would be a great deal better than 
nothing. 

Effective criticism of the Surtax must, we think, 
start from quite a different point. There seem to be 
two main questions to be considered. The first is 
whether, as an industrial nation whose greatest need 
at the moment is to encourage and extend productive 
enterprise, we can in fact prudently afford to increase 
direct taxation at all just now. The second is as to 
the exact manner in which the money so raised is to 
be redistributed. And these two questions are neces- 
sarily linked together. In public as in private life, 
what we can “ afford” necessarily depends a great 
deal upon the nature of the proposed expenditure. 
There are times when a man can by no means prudently 
afford to spend £100 in replacing his worn-out carpets, 
but when the same expenditure devoted to the develop- 
ment of his business might be the most prudent thing 
he can possibly do—even though it should involve 
borrowing. 

The Surtax cannot fail to lead to some reduction of 
private saving ; and since the accumulation of private 
savings is one of the main foundations and stimulants 
upon which British industry in its present form depends, 
this reduction per se must in its turn have a depressing 
effect upon the general productive enterprise of the 
country. The depression may not be serious, but it 
is the quite unavoidable result of any increase of 
taxation whatever under present conditions. It by 
no means follows, however, that this disadvantage 
may not be counterbalanced, or more than counter- 


balanced, by the immediate or ultimate results of the 
expenditure of the money so raised. 

Expenditure cannot, of course, be simply divided 
into two kinds—good and bad. Several different 
categories are necessary. We may say, for example, 
that money spent on reorganising industry, improving 
machinery, and so on, represents truly productive 
expenditure, which from an economic point of view 
is wholly good. Again, we may say that expenditure 
on the building of cruisers or luxurious motor-cars, 


or on providing wireless sets for the sick or com- 
fortable almshouses for the aged, is from a strictly 
economic point of view neither good nor bad. The 
sociologist may see great differences between these 
different ways of spending money, but to the economist 
they are all essentially the same; they are all pro- 
ductive in the sense that they lead to an immediate 
employment of labour and capital, but not in the 
sense that they do anything to increase the general 
economic development and prosperity of the country, 
Then, again, there is expenditure which is entirely 
wasteful and bad from an economic point of view, 
such, for example, as the maintenance of some hundreds 
of thousands of exceptionally able-bodied men in 
uniform—and in complete economic idleness—in the 
Army and the Navy. There may be excellent reasons 
why we must have an Army and a Navy, but to the 
economist all such expenditure is sheer waste. 


These categories, as we have described them here, © 


are of course necessarily over-simplified, but they may 
perhaps serve to explain something of our point of 
view about the proposed Surtax. How is the 
£85,000,000 to be spent ? Let us consider two methods 
of spending it, both “ socialistic’’ in character, yet 
from an economic point of view at extreme opposite 
poles. Firstly, it might easily and most usefully all 
of it be spent in making the unemployment dole 
more adequate in amount, in providing new parks 
and playgrounds for city children, in multiplying free 
libraries, increasing old age pensions and so on. All 
these purposes are socially most obviously desirable, 
but they are none of them “ productive,” and no 
one would suggest that we can afford to spend 
£85,000,000 on them during the coming year. Secondly 
and alternatively, the £85,000,000 might be spent 
upon the reorganisation of the coal industry, the 
reconstruction and development of our electric 
power system and the creation of a distributive 
organisation which would save us from having to 
pay for our eggs and milk and beef and fish from 
twice to ten times as much as the actual producer is 
able to get for them. Such expenditure would be a 
splendidly productive investment, the advantages of 
which would enormously outweigh any disadvantages 
which might arise from adding to the burden of the 
taxpayer. 

Naturally, however, it is not proposed that the 
whole of the Surtax should be spent in either of these 
sharply contrasted ways. Mr. A. wants it all for 
‘** social services,’ Mr. B. wants most of it for the 
reduction of the National Debt. For our part, we do 
not believe that any fresh taxation for the purpose 
of debt reduction can be justified at this moment; 
nevertheless, Mr. B.’s point of view seems to us 
on the face of it sounder than Mr. A.’s, for it is at 
least possible that a large increase of the Sinking 
Fund might facilitate a very favourable ‘“ conversion ” 
in 1929 and thus more than repay the taxpayer. But 
that would be something of a gamble, and on the 
whole ‘“‘deflation’’ would seem to have been, if any- 
thing, carried too far already. Anyhow, if the Surtax 
were imposed, a compromise would be inevitable. 
Some of the yield would go one way, some another, 
and the general result would probably be quite beyond 
the prediction of economic science—such as_ that 
science at present is ! 

Thus, so far, our conclusion is that the real justifi- 
cation of any new and additional taxation must depend 
primarily upon the way in which the yield is to be re- 
distributed. If most of it is to be spent “‘ productively 
in the full economic sense of that word, then we believe 
that the transaction will prove to be highly advanta- 
geous. But in that case it might surely be a still more 
advantageous transaction if some part at least of 
the necessary capital were raised not by taxation but 
by loans, distinct from the ordinary debt, specially 
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secured if necessary and with high rates of amortisation. 
It should be possible to arrange this without appreciably 
affecting the general national credit, and if so it would 
seem to be the sounder plan, since in general when 
capital has to be raised out of income only slow progress 
is possible. 

If, however, for one reason or another fresh taxation 
is found to be imperative, then it seems to us that 
another query must be raised regarding the proposed 
Surtax. Is it likely to prove the most equitable and 
effective method of increasing the public revenue ? 
It is designed to fall wholly upon unearned income, 
and to leave earned income untouched. But above a 
certain level the distinction between “‘ earned” and 
“ynearned’’ income is of very doubtful validity. 
There is, for instance, a certain very well known 
professional gentleman whose income is understood 
to fluctuate between £50,000 and £70,000 a year, all 
of which is “‘ earned.’’ But in such incomes there is 
always a large “‘ unearned”’ element (which may be 
described as ‘‘rent of opportunity ’’ plus “rent of 
ability’). This gentleman, for example, may get two 
thousand guineas marked on his brief, with proportion- 
ally enormous “ refreshers,”’ but that does not mean that 
his services are really worth that sum in any real sense. 
If he happened to be practising in Prague or Melbourne 
he would cheerfully accept a tenth of it, and consider 
himself very well paid. His huge income, in short, is 
largely dependent on the same facts which make sites 
in Lombard Street or Bond Street more valuable 
than similar sites in humbler cities, and to that extent 
is just as much “‘ unearned ”’ as the income of a London 
landlord. 

The point may be put in another way. Mr. P. is 
a fashionable and popular London surgeon, who 
earns £20,000 a year. Mr. Q. is a successful barrister 
earning a like amount. Mr. R. is a successful manufac- 
turer who has built up a business employing a couple 
of thousand men and has done something to develop 
industry. His income also is £20,000 a year, but only 
£3,000 or so of it comes to him in fees; the rest he 
receives as interest on the “‘ vendor’s shares’’ which 
have been allotted to him in return for the “* goodwill ”’ 
he has created, and is therefore technically ‘“‘ unearned.” 
Of these three eminently successful men only the last 
will be touched by the Surtax; yet he is the one of 
the three who not only has done most for the economic 
welfare of the country but who is on the whole the most 
likely to use his surplus income for effectively 
“ productive” purposes. Thus the distinction between 
“earned”’ and “ unearned” income, though useful 
and equitable at certain levels, is apt to be entirely 

false and unwise where the larger incomes are con- 

cerned. Ii more money must be raised for public 
purposes, why should not Mr. P. and Mr. Q. be asked 
to contribute ? 

The present scales of Income Tax and Supertax 
recognise a certain distinction between earned and 
unearned income, and they carry that distinction just 
about as far, we think, as it can equitably or usefully 
be carried. We should like to see a little more discrimi- 
nation, if it be practicable, against those who live idly 
upon inherited wealth, and especially against those who 
enjoy large increments of wealth from increasing site 
or mineral values. But broadly speaking the present 
Income Tax and Supertax seem to offer a reasonably 
equitable basis upon which direct taxation should be 
levied, and it is difficult to see any necessity for the 
creation of an entirely new, and probably less equitable, 
tax such as the proposed Surtax. If new revenue has 
to be raised why should it not be raised through the 
existing machinery of Income Tax, Supertax and Death 

uties? The graduation and incidence of these long 
established, and on the whole carefully adjusted, 
imposts may certainly need revising—indeed we think 
they need rather drastic revision in some respects—but 





why introduce an altogether new tax whose incidence 
cannot be confidently predicted and which can only 
cut across the old ones and produce new complications 
and new inequities ? Surely it would be wiser to revise, 
and if necessary increase, the present scales of direct 
taxation than to attempt to impose an altogether new 
and fundamentally illogical impost involving separate 
assessments, much additional clerical labour, an increase 


-in the staff of the Inland Revenue Department, and 


a great deal more trouble and irritation for the already 
sufficiently harassed taxpayer. It is said that there are 
‘historical reasons”’ for the proposal of the Surtax 
as an alternative to the abandoned “ Capital Levy.” 
But what can the taxpayer be expected to think of 
such “ historical reasons ’’ when he is faced with a 
new tax and new forms to fill up? Why not an extra 
2s. on the income tax if the money is needed and is to be 
well spent ? 

To sum up, we are bound to say that we can see no 
reasonable justification for this proposed “‘ Surtax ”’ 
from the point of view either of the poor or of the 
rich, of the employer or the workman, of the taxpayer 
or of the receiver of the “‘ dole ”—or even from that of 
the party interests of the Labour Party itself. The 
idea of the Capital Levy was fundamentally sound ; 
its only weakness was that it required the assent and 
willing co-operation of the banks and of the financial 
and industrial magnates—which, in our opinion, ought 
to have been given. But the Surtax is a very different 
proposition. Itisan ill-considered scheme which should 
be abandoned as soon as it conveniently can be. 


PACTS AGAINST PEACE 


Paris, November 28th. 
FORTNIGHT ago it was shown in these columns 
A how Europe was returning to the old methods 
of diplomacy, and was permitting rival groups 
of nations to come into existence. If the spirit of the 
League of Nations be respected, there is no room for these 
combinations in Europe. The League itself is the only 
association which is contemplated by the Covenant, and 
the League should be free to take whatever decisions it 
pleases in the interest of peace. But the members of the 
League, while pretending to observe the general association, 
are making particular associations which destroy the whole 
purpose of the League. They agree that they have special 
friendships, which obviously imply potential enmities. 
They declare that they will uphold the status quo. 

Now it is utterly inconceivable to me how the League 
can tolerate, much less register and endorse, treaties which 
are based upon the principle of the status quo. They area 
definite contradiction of the Covenant. It is not easy 
to foresee how and when political and territorial re-adjust- 
ments should be made, and it may be that much of the 
agitation for the revision of the abominable, provocative, 
and unjust Treaties of Versailles and of St. Germain and of 
Trianon is both premature and mischievous. Yet the 
Covenant looks towards such revision; and some of the 
peace-makers of 1919 have actually excused their bad 
workmanship on the ground that they have inserted in the 
Covenant clauses which admit the necessity of revision. 
Articles 19 and 20 should be insisted upon in this connection. 
They lay down that the Assembly may from time to time 
advise the reconsideration, by members of the League, of 
treaties which have become inapplicable, and the con- 
sideration of international conditions whose continuance 
might endanger the peace of the world. All obligations, 
all understandings, inconsistent with the Covenant are 
abrogated. These articles are plain enough, and I do not 
see how particular accords between members of the League, 
which are based upon the status quo, can possibly be defended. 
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It was pointed out here a fortnight ago that, as a result 
of these particular accords, which pretend to be simple 
affirmations of amity, there are dangerous diplomatic 
crystallisations on the Continent. Various countries are 
collecting allies. Each pact provokes a counter-pact. Each 
grouping is answered by a hostile grouping. Europe, with 
the consent of the League, is splitting up into opposing camps, 
and the leaders of this movement are counted among the 
principal members of the League. The new pacts are being 
made by men who are praised for their pacific intentions, 
and calamities are being prepared under cover of pleasant 
expressions of kindly sentiments. 

We have just witnessed a striking example of pact and 
counter-pact which cannot but increase the chances of 
strife in Europe. On November 11th France and Jugo- 
slavia signed a treaty. On November 22nd, Italy, by 
way of response, concluded a second Treaty of Tirana. 
Doubtless Italy began this battle of treaties, for the first 
Treaty of Tirana was concluded on November 27th, 1926. 
Doubtless M. Briand has explained that the French treaty 
with Jugoslavia is in no way pointed at Italy, and even 
that Italy is free to make it a three-cornered pact. Doubt- 
less Jugoslavia too protests goodwill towards Italy. But 
it remains true that, whatever was meant, European 
countries are taking up their positions exactly as they took 
up their positions fifteen years ago. Italy and Jugoslavia 
are glaring at each other, and it is precisely at this moment 
that Jugoslavia can boast that she has secured France as 
ally. 

Nobody can doubt that the new Tirana Treaty is Italy’s 
retort to France and Jugoslavia. Moreover, there are hints 
that Italy may seek a new entente with Hungary. It is an 
unfortunate business, and, whatever may be our views of 
the policy of Mussolini, it is surely highly desirable that, 
without loss of time, France and Italy should endeavour, 
by diplomatic conversations, to get on better terms with 
each other. 

The appointment of M. Beaumarchais as French Am- 
bassador in Rome may have a certain significance. M. Beau- 
marchais is a specialist in Mediterranean questions. His 
predecessor, M. René Besnard, was handicapped; and, in 
spite of the clamours of a section of the French Press for 
Franco-Italian negotiations, nothing was done. Incident 
after incident set France and Italy, as well as Italy and 
Jugoslavia, in antagonism. The fault lay chiefly on the 
side of Italy, where the bellicose utterances of Mussolini 
were received with acclamations. But France is always 
inclined to be a missionary. She would like other countries 
to accept her political ideals. If other countries are recal- 
citrant to Radical doctrines, then France is apt to become 
indignant. In the name of liberty she would like to impose 
her views of government on her neighbours. This is why 
she was one of the last nations in Europe ‘to recognise the 
Bolshevik regime in Russia. This is why, equally detesting 
the Fascist régime in Italy, her relations with Italy are 
strained. One can well understand this point of view, but, 
if we are to show our resentment of political systems which 
are different from our own, then the cause of peace will 
suffer. Nevertheless, after France and Italy had long been 
at loggerheads, there were signs that the moment was 
approaching when an attempt would be made to clear up 
what are euphemistically called misunderstandings. 

How is the situation affected by the signing of the Italo- 
Albanian Treaty ? The Italian Government betrays temper 
by this impetuous counter-move to the Franco-Jugoslavian 
Treaty. Despite the disclaimers of M. Briand, Italy per- 
sists in regarding the pact of November 11th as a menace 
to her; she thinks of her prestige, which she believes to be 
hurt ; she hastens to re-affirm her protectorship of Albania. 
Such a mood is dangerous. It may not be immediately 


— 


dangerous, but it might easily develop into an inveterate 
hostility that will some day manifest itself in a downright 
quarrel. Franco-Italian conversations are more than ever 
necessary, but they are less likely than ever to be carried 
to a happy conclusion. On the Jugoslavian side, the second 
Treaty of Tirana renders an accommodation with Italy more 
difficult. It is anticipated that Jugoslavia will, sooner or 
later, challenge the Tirana Treaties in the League of Nations, 
If she does, then the League will be placed in a dilemma, 
Either it must condone these treaties, and thus offend not 
only Jugoslavia but all those who have sincerely trusted 
in the League; or it must condemn the treaties, and, in 
doing so, will rebuke Italy and create a serious crisis. In 
these circumstances the sensible procedure would surely be 
to examine not this or that particular treaty, but the whole 
principle of particular pacts which are contrary to the 
principle of the Covenant. 

In reality, the second Italo-Albanian Pact, though more 
specific, does not add much to the first. The first autho- 
rised the military intervention of Italy in Albania if the 
political, juridical, or territorial status of Albania was dis- 
turbed in any way judged injurious to the reciprocal 
interests of the two countries. Italy furnished the Albanian 
Army with scores of officers and with munitions, and helped 
to construct strategic roads at the expense of the Italian 
Treasury. The second Tirana Treaty scarcely goes further, 
but it is franker. It is an alliance in due form; and an 
alliance between a great Power and a tiny nation like 
Albania really means that the tiny nation becomes the pro- 
tectorate of the great Power. It is agreed that Italy and 
Albania shall show the same zeal in supporting each other's 
interests as they would show in supporting their own. For 
twenty years they will employ all their resources to 
guarantee the security of the two States. If conciliatory 
methods fail, if either party is menaced by war, then Italy 
and Albania will link their fates. Each country will place 
its financial and military forces at the disposition of the 
other. Neither of them will seek a truce, an armistice, or 
peace without a common accord. The implications of this 
treaty are perfectly apparent. They intensify the distrust 
of Jugoslavia. They may make the assurances of France 
to Jugoslavia much more than empty oratorical phrases. 
There are, in these November treaties, seeds which quite 
conceivably will spring up in international conflicts. 

The League should be warned in time. If the League is 
to become a complacent body, afraid of tackling any 
problem seriously, seeking only to avoid trouble for itself, 
then it will be worse than useless. The worst enemies of 
the League are its over-zealous supporters, who, to save 
it, would jeopardise the peace. It is impossible, if the 
League is not to be hopelessly discredited, to allow the old 
diplomacy to be revived without a strenuous protest from 
Geneva. Geneva should supply stimulants to public 
opinion, not opiates. There seems to be an altogether 
wrong notion of the duty of newspaper correspondents 
entertained in League circles. Apparently, prominent 
Leaguers imagine that men of goodwill should unre 
servedly praise the institution, should conceal unpleasant 
facts, and should indulge in pure propaganda. Some of 
my colleagues connected with Liberal newspapers, who are 
unquestionably sympathetic towards the League, inform 
me that their proper criticisms have been taken in ill part, 
that pressure has been brought to bear upon them, and 
private letters of complaint written against their professional 
conduct. 


Now this is entirely wrong. The League is not and cannot 
be a supernatural body, with a separate existence, which 
must necessarily do right. Certainly the League should be 
preserved from malicious abuse, but it cannot be allowed 
to neglect its functions. Everybody recognises its difficul- 
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ties; and its failures in respect of China, Russia, and dis- 
armament need not be taken tragically. Yet there cannot, 
in my opinion, be any palliation of the system of diplomacy 
which brings about perilous alignments. Perhaps the 
League cannot prevent the revival of the old diplomacy, 
but, at any rate, it can repudiate the old diplomacy, and 
refuse to register pacts which, as I see them, are, however 
innocent their wording, however honest the intentions of 
the signatories, bound to result in crystallisations that 
may be fatal. There is no subject in the international 
sphere of greater importance. Disarmament itself, about 
which much is written, is only of secondary importance. 
Material disarmament will be spontaneous if there is moral 
disarmament, and will be futile if other war conditions 
exist. One of the most vital war conditions is the separa- 
tion of European countries into camps composed of special 
friends, who are therefore the potential enemies of others. 
SisLEY HupDDLESTON. 


EIGHT YEARS OF PRETENCE 


T is difficult to avoid a sigh when a speaker at a 
| meeting or the writer of an article drags up the 
subject of the Washington Hours Convention. We 
must have heard long ago, we feel sure, everything there 
is to be said on that troublesome question; and we are 
conscious of a strong desire to hear no more. For this 
reason, everyone who attempts to rouse the British public 
to a sense of the truth about our failure to ratify the 
Convention labours under a serious disadvantage. No one 
wants to listen to what he has to say. Nevertheless, at 
the risk of being thought wearisome, we feel compelled 
to return to the matter yet again. It is, indeed, a public 
duty to do so; for precisely the state of mind which our 
Government desires to induce in the public is a condition 
of boredom which will prevent any effective pressure from 
being put upon it to honour its pledges and obligations. 

The Washington Hours Convention was adopted in 1919, 
at the first International Labour Conference held under 
the constitution of the League of Nations. It was carried 
by eighty-two votes to two, and every Government repre- 
sented at the Conference (including the British Govern- 
ment) voted for it, and was thus morally committed to 
take the steps necessary for subsequent national ratifica- 
tion. All the employers’ delegates, except those of Canada 
and Norway, voted for it as well. Speedy a:d general 
ratification then seemed certain; but now, eight years 
later, there are few countries in which the Convention is 
in force, and many (including Great Britain) in which 
ratification is still refused. In 1924, and again in 1926, 
conferences were held between the leading industrial 
nations in order to remove the alleged obstacles in the 
way of ratification. Agreement was reached, and ratifica- 
tion again seemed to be imminent. But nothing has 
happened, and the latest declarations of our Government 
indicate that nothing is intended to happen. The National 
Confederation of Employers’ Organisations has issued a 
manifesto directed against the Convention; and Mr. 
Baldwin’s Government, as usual, obediently takes its 
orders from the more obscurantist sections of the 
employing groups. 

Belgium and Czechoslovakia have ratified the Con- 
vention, and are actually working under its terms. France 
and even Italy have ratified it conditionally, and their 
tatifications will become operative automatically as soon 
as it is accepted by the other leading industrial nations. 

crmany is ready to ratify if we will, but refuses to move 
without us. Great Britain, by refusing to do anything 
at all, is preventing the Convention from being generally 
adopted throughout Europe. 


This situation is the mcre astonishing because Great 
Britain has nothing to lose, and a great deal to gain, by 
ratification. In Germany, in France, and in Italy the 
average working hours are longer than in this country, 
and would be substantially reduced by the adoption of 
the Washington Convention. According to the official 
figures, only seven and a half per cent. of the workers in 
British mdustry work more than a forty-eight hour week, 
which is the general maximum standard laid down by the 
Convention. These seven and a-half per cent. include 
the workers in “continuous process” trades and the 
other special categories for whom the Convention definitely 
allows a longer working week. The complete adoption of 
the whole Convention would cause very little change in 
British working conditions. A few minor changes in 
only a few industries would suffice to bring us fully into 
line with its provisions. 

In that case, it may be asked, why bother about it ? 
For the simple reason—to mention no other—that, if it 
were adopted by the leading nations—the competitive 
position of British industry would be _ substantially 
strengthened, and the conditions of life throughout 
Europe made more tolerable for many millions of workers. 
Both Germany and Italy would have to cease under- 
cutting British producers by systematic overwork of 
their factory operatives, and to conform to a reasonable 
international minimum standard. A most potent cause 
of unfair international trade competition would be definitely 
removed, and British manufacturers would derive an 
immediate and certain benefit. Yet the British Govern- 
ment not only refuses to ratify the Convention absolutely, 
but even refuses to make a conditional ratification, corres- 
ponding to those already adopted by Italy and France. 
And a large and widely representative body of British 
employers not only backs up the Government in this 
determination, but is believed to be the main cause of 
our failure to act upon the promising international agree- 
ment of 1926. Why? 

Only one explanation seems to be possible. The Con- 
vention would scarcely alter at all the existing hours of 
labour in the vast majority of British industries. But it 
would give to the eight hours’ day a legal sanction, and 
therefore a definitive permanence, which it does not at 
present possess. This would not and could not matter 
to British employers unless they were either contemplating 
an attempt to increase working hours here beyond forty- 
eight, or desirous of using the forty-eight hour week as a 
bargaining counter in attempting to extract other con- 
cessions from the Trade Unions in return for maintaining it. 
At all events, we can find no other rational explanation of 
the employers’ attitude. If this is not the explanation, 
the answer to the problem can only be sought outside the 
sphere of reason altogether. 

If, however, the explanation we have given is the right one, 
it most certainly deserves scant consideration. Just as our 
failure to ratify the Washington Convention has been the 
cause of other countries’ failure to adopt it, so any move 
in this country actually to extend the hours of labour 
beyond their present limits would certainly give the signal 
for at least equivalent extensions abroad. We should set 
going a movement towards the degradation of European 
labour, without gaining even the smallest competitive 
advantage for ourselves. We should add to the sum 
of human toil and misery; but other men’s pain and 
sorrow would be of no benefit to us. We should 
merely have worsened the position all round. And, if 
British employers do not really mean to extend the hours 
of labour, but only to gain a bargaining advantage by 
pretending that they do, on all accounts the sooner such 


bluff is called the better it will be for all concerned. 
B2 
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It used to be urged that, even if we did ratify the Con- 
vention, the other leading industrial countries would not 
follow our example. The actual legislation passed by 
France and Italy, and the general agreement reached at 
the international meeting of 1926, sufficiently dispose of 
this assertion. Those who made it then fall back upon 
another argument. Even if other countries do ratify, 
it is urged, they will not really carry the Convention into 
effect. For the most part, it does not appear on what 
grounds this assertion is made; but it is in part at least 
traceable to a widely current misquotation of a speech 
made by the French Minister of Labour, who was reported 
to have said that France had no intention of altering her 
national laws in order to comply with the Convention’s 
terms. What he did say, and has since repeated with 
emphasis, is that France will alter her laws, as soon as 
other countries ratify the Convention, but not until they 
do—a very different statement, and one which effectively 
transfers the blame mainly to British shoulders. 

The pose of the British Government, in reply to its 
critics*, is that of not wanting to be hustled. Hustled! 
After eight years! We must not, exclaims Sir Arthur 
Steel-Maitland, “leap practically without looking, or, at 
any rate, without properly considering the obstacles. 
What would be the results if we were to go so gaily ahead 
as we are asked to do?” Yet we are not left without 
that sort of hope that makes the heart sick. “I say 
quite definitely,” says the Minister of Labour, “that I 
hope we may be able to ratify. If anyone says ratification 
with rapidity, then I say, from my point of view, that I 
want to define ‘ rapidity,’ and I am quite clear that it is 
going to take some time.” It has taken eight years 
already, and nothing has been done. Sir Arthur Steel- 
Maitland’s “rapidity”? rather suggests Mark Twain’s 
adoption of the glacier as a form of rapid transport. 

This stuff, of course, is all flapdoodle. The British 
Government does not want to ratify the Convention at all ; 
but it dare not say so outright. So it has to instruct poor 
Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland to put the best face he can on 
a very shady piece of work—a task to which that 
functionary must be by now pretty well used. Mr. 
Baldwin’s Government is about as anxious to ratify the 
Hours Convention as Mr. Bridgeman’s department is to 
disarm. And, if we allow ourselves to be bored into 
silence, we stand about as much chance of getting the 
Convention adopted as we do of converting the Navy 
League to universal arbitration. 

That the Government and the employers who are behind 
it are behaving very foolishly is, we hope, obvious enough. 
But it must not be forgotten either that our failure to 
ratify the Washington Convention has been, and is, 
exceedingly damaging to British prestige throughout the 
world. The Hours Convention is by far the most important 
piece of work that has so far been attempted by the 
International Labour Organisation of the League. To 
wreck it is largely to wreck the entire work of the 
I.L.0. This is what Great Britain is doing. And in doing 
it we have broken our word as a nation, and made ourselves 
the head and front of international economic reaction just 
when we ought, even in our own interests, to have taken 
the lead in improving the standards and conditions of 
labour throughout the world. Our builders work forty- 
four hours a week, our engineers and shipbuilders forty- 
seven, our textile operatives and transport workers 
forty-eight. Our iron and steel workers work an eight 
hour shift; our coal miners, till last year, had a shift of 





*See The Washington Hours Convention (League of Nations 
Union. 6d.), a pamphlet drafted by a joint committee of the L.N.U. 


and the British Section of the International Association for Social 
Progress, in which the whole question is admirably summed up, with 
full documentary evidence. 


seven hours—and much we have gained by lengthening it ! 
What have we to fear from an international maximum 
working week of forty-eight hours? We have, in fact, 
nothing to lose and everything to gain: by bringing other 
countries more nearly up to our standards. Yet with 
blind folly we throw our chance away. British industry 
is hardly in a condition, we should have thought, to throw 
away chances. Cannot even this Government be pushed 
into doing one obviously sensible thing for a change ? 


THE LIFE OF FEAR 


EAR, according to a report just issued by the 
*) National Council of Mental Hygiene, “is a 
great factor in mental disorder. . . . It is the 

fear and not the conduct of life that is dangerous.” 


Contradict the first sentence, and you get a statement 
that is equally true: “‘ Fear is a great factor in mental 
sanity.” The man who is not afraid of the things of 
which he ought to be afraid is a good deal less than sane. 
It is wisdom to be afraid of drinking a bottle of strychnine 
at one draught, or of sitting with one’s bare feet in a coal 
fire, or of sitting down in a bath of boiling water. There 
are occasions on which it is the mark of a wise man to 
fear neither poison nor fire, as we realise when we read of 
Socrates and the Christian martyrs, but in the ordinary 
affairs of life we regard a wholesome dread of such things 
as a sign of sanity. We do our best to fill children with 
a terror of pretty red berries that are poisonous, of monks- 
hood, of mushrooms that are no mushrooms, of letting 
earth touch a cut finger, of playing games with matches, 
of sliding on thin ice, of bathing on dangerous coasts, 
of sitting in the house in wet clothes, of walking across 
a field with a solitary bull in it, of crossing the road 
without looking out for the traffic, of a hundred things 
that, if treated with indifference, may cost them their lives. 
We are frightened ourselves for the children’s sake, and we 
do all in our power to infect them with our fears. We 
should consider parents who allowed -a child to do what- 
ever it pleased reckless to the point of imbecility. A 
father who found his three-year-old son playing with an 
open razor would attempt to make the child feel as scared 
as he felt himself. Every month that a child lives we 
do our utmost to implant in it a new kind of cowardice. 
And, till it is quite grown up, we add as many other 
cowardices as we dare. When we think of other people 
we are always apt to over-emphasise the perils of life. 
It is difficult for many grown-up people not to think of 
the life of the young as a childish totter along the edge of 
an almost incredibly dangerous precipice. That is why 
so many parents used from sheer soft-heartedness to try 
to secure the safety of their children by making them 
afraid of being burned throughout eternity in the intolerable 
flames of Hell. 

The human race, I suppose, has always grown up 
surrounded by a thousand terrors, real or imaginary, and 
I doubt if under any system of education it can ever be 
otherwise. We may diminish the number of the terrors, 
and educate the children in boldness as well as in fear, 
but fear will always be a part of wisdom. How far these 
fears cast a shadow over human lives it is impossible to 
estimate. It is extraordinary how happy a life can be 
lived amid a multitude of fears, and I have known men 
who feared death as little as they would fear drinking 4 
glass of wine, who nevertheless took a gloomy and even 
despairing view of life. Most of us find odd compensa- 
tions for our fears. The ordinary man’s nature is probably 
composed of a strange mixture of fear and courage, 0 
that fear never permanently dominates him; and if he 
is afraid in one thing, he makes up for it by being courageous 
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in another. It was said of Demosthenes that he was a 
coward in battle and, on running into a bush, besought it 
for mercy. I do not know whether this is true, but no 
man ever showed greater moral courage than Demosthenes 
in rousing his countrymen against Philip of Macedon. 
A soldier might be afraid of sitting down as one of thirteen 
at a table, and yet within twenty-four hours might be 
marching coolly under fire. Some men are afraid of pain 
and yet have no fear of death. Other men would be more 
afraid of being laughed at by fools than of being burnt 
alive. Many otherwise brave men are afraid of infection 
during an epidemic of influenza. Nearly every man has 
his own particular fears, but as a rule he has sufficient 
courage to counterbalance them and to prevent them from 
poisoning his life in any serious measure. 

And there is another thing that enables us to be reason- 
ably happy among our-fears. We learn to laugh at our- 
selves and to see ourselves as absurd characters. As a 
child, I confess, I feared having a tooth pulled out, and, 
on the eve of going te the dentist, I kept busily telling 
myself that patriots and martyrs had endured far worse 
agonies, and attempting to screw up my courage by their 
noble examples. I remember a cousin who, on one 
such occasion, was sitting at the opposite side of the fire, 
and who, as he noticed my haunted expression, took up 
the tongs out of the grate and played with them as though 
they were a forceps. ‘* Look, Y.,” he said, opening them 
and putting them near my mouth; “ the dentist does like 
this.” He made as though he had caught my tooth in 
the tongs and were slowly twisting and dragging it out. 
“It’s as easy as anything,” he said. ‘ Now, it’s out. 
No, it’s the wrong tooth. Open your mouth again, and 
let’s have a go at the other one”; and once more he 
approached my face with the monstrous forceps. He did 
it all with such malicious cheerfulness that I too, I suppose, 
began to take a malicious pleasure in deriding my cowardice, 
since I joined in his laughter. Most of us who are cowards, 
no doubt, get some comparable and compensatory enjoy- 
ment from our cowardice. There is a moment, of course, 
when we reach the peak of fear, and there is no laughter 
there, but as we approach the peak, and especially as, 
having passed it, we begin to descend on the other side, 
there is so much to laugh at that we are sometimes inclined 
to wonder whether anyone who has never been afraid 
has tasted all the pleasures of life. 

And yet, if I am honest with myself, I know that, were 
I a fairy godfather, I should hesitate to take the gift of 
fear to my god-child’s cradle. I might bring a little 
mild fear, and call it prudence. But I should bring courage 
—courage that would remain unmoved though the heavens 
fell—as one of my three most precious gifts. I should 
say to the child as it grew up: ‘ Don’t get your feet 
wet, but dare to be a Daniel.” I should say: ‘ Wrap 
yourself up well, and model yourself on Savonarola.” I 
should say: ‘* Mind the crossings and live dangerously.” 
That, I suppose, is what age has always said to youth, 
and what it will always say. Even the most cautious 
of parents has for generations held up as an example to 
children (whom they forbid to play hockey because it is 
too dangerous) an apostle who was crucified upside down. 
It is as though we said: ‘‘ Safety first, and don’t be afraid 
of death itself.” This is one of the eternal paradoxes, and, 
absurd though it seems, it is perfect common sense. If 
we elaborate it, we know that it means only that safety 
in itself is preferable to danger, but that there are occasions 
on which it is better to face danger than to skulk into 
safety. As philosophers we regard danger as a thing to 
be avoided rather than feared. We teach children to fear 
things only because that is the easiest way to teach them 
to avoid them. If we were wise and were made of the 
stuff of heroes ourselves, we should probably bring up 


children to be afraid of nothing, and, if we were sure that 
they would live well, we should rejoice to see them living 
dangerously. In other words, if we could bestow on a 
child the gift of wisdom, we should also bestow on it the 
gift of courage. But who would bestow the gift of courage 
ona fool? There is nothing to be done with a fool except 
to try to make him afraid. How much pleasanter revolu- 
tions would have been if only the fools had not been so 
brave! If none but the wise were brave, we should long 
ago have had an earthly Paradise stretching from China 
to Peru. 

Hence, when we try to teach the young to be afraid, our 
real object is to give them a working substitute for wisdom. 
Most of us are naturally pessimistic and have little con- 
fidence in human nature, believing with Carlyle that men 
and women are mostly fools. In offering the medicine of 
fear as a preventive of folly, however, we produce results 
that we do not intend. The human being is born into a 
vast inheritance of terrors, and, when we add to them a 
new stock of terrors, we do not know how we may be 
putting a greater burden on their imaginations than they 
can bear. Most of us, I suppose, are born with a fear of 
the dark; but in the past the parents of many children 
have doubled the fear by populating the darkness with 
devils. In ninety-nine children out of a hundred, a 
sufficiency of courage or humour is a safeguard against the 
oppression of too great a misery. Even so, there are children 
who become a prey to nervous terrors like Charles Lamb, 
who declared: ‘I never laid my head on my pillow, I 
suppose, from the fourth to the seventh or eighth year 
of my life . . . without an assurance, which realised its 
own prophecy, of seeing some frightful spectre.” It is a 
remarkable fact that terrors of this kind are entirely 
different from cowardice. Many a coward has lived a 
long life without ever having suffered these imaginative 
obsessions. I have known as many brave men as cowards 
to become haunted by meaningless fears. That is what 
makes one wonder whether the deliberate instillation of 
fear into the young is the real explanation of the worst 
kind of imaginative terror. It was almost an accident 
that led Lamb to pore over the illustrated History of 
the Bible that played such tragic pranks with his imagina- 
tion. And, if he had not discovered the History of the 
Bible, it is likely enough that he would have found the 
seeds of his fears elsewhere. Dr. Johnson’s fear of death 
was somewhat different. It was the fear of an over- 
sensitive conscience saturated in a belief of punishment 
after death. Yet, with Johnson as with Lamb, there is 
some reason for believing that a disordered nervous system 
was the cause rather than the result of the fear. The 
curious thing is that Johnson and Lamb, despite the 
torturing insanity of their fears, seem to us to-day two of 
the supremely sane figures in English literature—types of 
a sanity that far surpasses that of most of the fearless 
men we know. We may explain this by the fact that, to 
balance their fears, they possessed courage and humour 
beyond the ordinary lot of men. It looks as though it 
did not greatly matter that a man should experience the 
last extremity of fear, if he happens to be a hero and a 
humorist. He will suffer, but he will survive. He will 
survive, perhaps, even if he has only a sense of humour. 

Y. ¥. 


FAT 


E are now approaching the season when the Fat 
Stock Shows will provide the dominant interest 


in the agricultural world. Birmingham, Isling- 
ton, and the rest will be the meeting place of hundreds 
of unfortunate animals that have been grossly overfed 
and are now drawn into a competition of which the imme- 
diate goal is the slaughterhouse. We shall find in the 
daily and weekly Press a surfeit of photographs of helpless 
beasts whose burden is greater than they can bear, and we 
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shall read the praise of those whose stockmen have raised 
their monstrosities to the state of complete unwieldiness. 

Quite apart from the great Shows that have a well-estab- 
lished reputation, hundreds of country markets throughout 
Great Britain will have their small displays with prizes for 
which farmers compete very keenly. With a curiously dull 
pertinacity that dates back to Victorian times and ignores 
all subsequent research, the promoters of these offensive 
Shows persist in unwholesome endeavours to glorify excess. 
Apparently they cannot realise that such exhibitions belong 
of right to the time when John Bull figured as “‘a gross fat 
man ”’ who wore a strange hat, side-whiskers, a vast waist- 
coat and a fob below it. You may find him so arrayed in 
early issues of Punch. Smithfield—where he was popularly 
supposed on the Continent to sell his wife—summed up his 
taste in food. We have changed the type, indeed for years 
past the Smithfield Club has given prizes for fat cattle under 
two years of age, butthe Show that is representative of 
uneconomic feeding remains. Breeders in search of réclame 
and manufacturers of feeding stuffs anxious for increased 
business do their very considerable best to make these exhi- 
bitions a success, but one imagines that the judicious grieve, 
not only from the humanitarian standpoint but from the 
economic point of view, because recent research shows that 
the fashion in which cattle, sheep and pigs are brought to 
these December markets is often utterly wasteful. Yet for 
years past farmers who have had no money to waste have 
been entering into competitions that are worthless alike to 
themselves and to the community. 

As a rule the stock feeder feeds until his beasts are 
“prime fat’; when this condition is reached all addi- 
tional tissue masses on the flanks and on the outside of the 
animals, Now the Cambridge experiments show that the 
fat is deposited gradually and that the last months are the 
least productive in result. It may be remembered that, 
for purposes of investigation, certain store beasts were 
brought in for fattening at the end of 1921 and were killed 
at intervals of one month, The percentage of carcase to 
live weight was found to be 51, 53, 55, 57, 59 and 60. I 
omit one animal from this series because it was not normal, 
In the last month there was a rise of 1 per cent. in return 
for the full month’s feeding, the cost in relation to increase 
being out of all proportion. This is not a surprising dis- 
covery. So long ago as 1888 Rubner found that the food 
requirements of an animal are proportional to the area of its 
surface. Nowadays it is possible to ascertain the live weight 
of an animal and the percentage of carcase weight without 
either killing or weighing ; this is done by means of certain 
measurements which confirm the earlier experiments. 

Cambridge research workers have discovered that rather 
more than 50 per cent. of an animal’s food serves to main- 
tain the heart-beat, lung action, mastication, digestion and 
other vital functions. ‘This part of the ration has been well 
termed the overhead charge, and it follows that the sooner 
the animal can be brought into condition for marketing, 
the lower that charge will be and the smaller the cost to the 
farmer. For the purposes of the Fat Stock Shows these 
questions are often disregarded; weight, as evenly dis- 
tributed as may be, appears to be the chief desideratum, 
and expensive imported foods such as maize and oil cake are 
fed, often in excess. It may be doubted whether any save 
the “ baby beef” and the prize-winning bullocks to be seen 
at the Christmas Shows pay to bring into the condition in 
which they make their last appearance before the public ; 
and the same remark is probably true of sheep. A few years 
ago this production of super-fatted joints did not matter so 
much, because there were plenty of people who were willing 
to eat them, and the price of meat bore a closer relation to 
what the farmer received for it on the hoof. To-day it is 
common knowledge to all, except the large number of stock 





fatteners who are many years behind the times, that the 
public has no use for big joints; the rank-and-file can no 
longer afford to buy them. In countless middle-class homes 
the French, Russian or Italian turkey has taken the place 
of prime beef on the Christmas dinner table. 

The best considered tendency nowadays is to reduce over- 
head charges to the smallest possible figure, and to offer 
meat that is young, tender and comparatively lean. It 
must be in modest joints, because the housewife will give 
preference to the small English meat; but if she has to 
choose between large home-grown shoulders, legs or ribs 
and the neater, more attractive produce of the Argentine, 
Australia and New Zealand, she will not hesitate—nor 
should she. One of the serious troubles from which the 
farmer suffers to-day is the competition of the great packing 
houses, which is likely to be keener now that they have 
composed their differences; but he could, and in some 
cases does, meet it by growing meat that the market 
requires. The Fat Stock Shows give him quite the wrong 
form of lead; in all too many places he squanders money 
he cannot afford in producing joints that the housewife 
will not buy, for the sake of a competition that is in the 
long run actually harmful to his industry. 

Bullock fattening is at best an expensive process. In my 
own county farmers would often be heard to confess that 
their winter feeding did not pay; they persisted with the 
practice partly because their grandfathers and fathers made 
a profit and partly because it helps to turn the straw into 
manure for the cornlands. Norfolk farmers who buy the 
Welsh and Irish store cattle at the autumn markets will 
feed a hundredweight of roots and ten pounds of cake and 
corn in a day, and it was in that most celebrated fattening 
county that Sir Daniel Hall, after examining the method 
of feeding, some years ago, wondered if it paid. Even in the 
Carse of Gowrie, where bullocks are fattened and markets 
are good, he felt the like doubt. Talking with Dr. Ruston 
at Leeds University lately, I asked him to tell me, as the 
result of his analysis of farming accounts, where he found 
the chief source of loss, and he replied at once that it came 
from stock fattening—which locks up the farmers’ capital 
and makes no adequate return. The science of economic 
feeding is in its infancy, and the packing method which 
prevails on so many farms causes men to drop money. 
Those who seek to direct agriculture into the paths it should 
follow, might well be expected to move away from a practice 
that is quite unsound; but convention is too strong and the 
December Shows maintain a very definite popularity among 
those who hope to win prizes,or refuse to be outdone by 
their neighbours, or have allowed their reasoning faculty 
to fall into abeyance. 

What do statistics show? The latest tell us that the 
demand for cattle was slow in 1926 “except for the best 
finished light-weight beasts.” In December, when fat 
beasts come into the market in the greatest numbers, prices 
were 13 per cent. less than in the previous year and only 
28 per cent. above those of December, 1911-13. They were 
relatively much lower than those of agricultural produce 
generally. Fat sheep also showed a slight decline. 

We may take it then that the official figures proclaim the 
futility of raising super-fat stock and stress the importance 
of well-finished light-weight meat, which alone can compete 
with the chilled and frozen carcases that come to these 
islands annually in their thousands of tons. There is some- 
thing that would be pathetic if it were not absurd in the 
sight of the harassed farmer who declares that he cannot 
pay his way and then shows you a bunch of bullocks tied 
up and eating their way to the “ prime ” condition at heavy 
loss and with a maximum of maize or cake. Professor T. B. 
Wood has said, in this connection, that the use of much con- 
centrated food in beef production is only likely to be profit- 
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able in cases where there is a certainty of a good market 
for very fat, heavy carcases, or where such carcases are 
required for exhibition, advertisement or other special 
purposes. 

Some studies of beef production published by the same 
authority a few years ago are worth noting. He found that 
asteer slaughtered at thirty months and weighing 1,385 lb. 
might be expected to yield 831 lb. of saleable meat or 60 
per cent. of water, bone and waste, and 40 per cent of 
edible protein and fat. To produce this it required nearly 
7 tons of dry matter. Fed on the extensive system, 46 lb. 
of grass roots and straw had produced 1 Ib. of dry human 
food in the form of the protein and fat of the dressed carcase. 
On the other hand, a steer fed intensively for 18 months 
weighed 1,149 lb. and yielded 655 lb. of saleable meat as 
baby beef. The dry matter in the case of the intensively 
fed animal was 12} Ib. to 1 lb. of saleable meat. The 
difference in cost was inconsiderable, sixpence per pound 
for extensive feeding and sixpence and one-fifth per pound 
for intensive feeding. But the farmer may have to wait 
an extra year to turn his money over when he keeps a steer 
for the thirty months, and it is just this slow turnover that 
is one of the gravest drawbacks to his work. Where his 
wheat is concerned he must wait a year or eighteen months, 
and for his beef he waits sometimes as long or longer. If 
he would acquire the baby beef habit his capital would 
tend to become more fluid. Those Christmas Shows that 
tend to mislead him exalt fat out of all proportion to its 
worth. They are an anachronism. s. i. Bs 


Correspondence 
DISARMAMENT AND PEACE 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The connection between great armaments and war, 
though assumed in every speech that is made and every article 
that is written on the subject is by no means so obvious as it 
is usually supposed to be. 

Little support can be found in history for the doctrine that 
great armaments are a cause of war. If we compare the hundred 
years, 1689-1789, the era of comparatively small standing 
armies, with the century, 1815-1914, the era of gigantic conscript 
forces, we see that wars were much more frequent and entered 
upon much more lightly in the former century than in the latter. 
To prove this point within the limits of a letter would 
be impossible ; I can only refer anyone who doubts it to the 
history books. 

A still more striking fact is the following. Western and 
Central Europe enjoyed unbroken peace during the forty. 
three years, 1871-1914, which, if I am not mistaken, is the 
longest period of peace which that area had ever experienced 
since the fall of the Roman Empire. During those forty-three 
years arn aments were larger than ever before, conscription and 
preparation for war more highly developed than in any previous 


It would be difficult to argue that any of the wars of the 
nineteenth century would have been avoided if European States 
had been unarmed. The Austrians could not have been driven 
out of Italy, nor the Turks out of the Balkan countries 


without war. Bismarck would certainly have fought his three 
wars just the same if he had had only a small army behind him ; 
he fought them because he deemed them necessary for the 
safety and unity of Germany, and it is so far from being true 
that he was tempted to engage in war by the sight of vast 
armaments ready for use, that he, with Moltke and Roon, had to 
make the armaments before he could go to war. 
_ The history of the United States is perhaps still more inform- 
ing. The insignificant size of their army, and, for a long period, 
of their navy, has not saved them from war. During the 
nineteenth century they fought four wars, with this country, 
with Mexico, with Spain, and the great Civil War. The last- 
named deserves particular attention, for it shows that if feeling 
and conviction are sufficiently aroused, and a peaceful solution 
unattainable, armies can soon be created. 

As to the future, let it be noted that it is much easier to go 
to war with 100,000 men than with a million. It is easier to 


move, feed, and clothe a small force, and to supply it with 
munitions. The financial problem is much smaller. The risk 
is infinitely less; a Government which would throw 100,000 
men into the furnace might hesitate very long before doing the 
same with a million. But what is of still greater importance is 
that the disturbance caused by war to the general life of the 
country would be much less if armies were small. Under a 
system of conscription every man of military age can be called 
up for active service as soon as war breaks out ; and by a slight 
extension every man unfit for military service, and every woman, 
might be called up for other duties (something of this kind is 
actually contemplated in France). In a democratic country 
this is really the best guarantee that the nation will not go to 
war, except in the last resort and for some extremely serious 
reason. 

The argument that great armaments necessarily make for 
war appears to rest entirely on the history of Germany during 
the ten or twenty years before the war. But an argument 
which is based exclusively on the behaviour of one particular 
nation at one particular date and ignores all the rest of history, 
cannot be a very sound one. 

A reduction in armaments is no doubt much to be desired, 
because it would relieve our pockets, but its value as a factor 
making for peace is, to say the least, doubtful. After all armies 
and navies are nothing but weapons, and the important thing 
is not the weapon, whether big or small, but the man who holds 
it.— Yours, etc. G. F. BripGe. 

Steeple, Gerrards Cross. 

Nov. 29th. 


KENYA 
To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 


Siz,—All that Col. Bethell says about my anti-Imperialism, 
my anxiety that the white man should be kept out of Africa, 
my view that British administration in Kenya had no redeeming 
points is, of course, gratuitous fantasy: as to the last point, I 
suggested the precise contrary. He must beware of encephalitic 
sclerosis, and the adoption of Daily Mail clichés (I got plenty of 
them in reviews of my recent book on Africa) as a substitute 
for the exercise of observing what it is that a writer says. I 
thought a good deal of the positive argument of his letter (which 
traverses nothing in mine) very sound and suggestive. If I tell 
him that in regard to cultures and civilisation I belong to what 
is called the diffusionist school he may understand my sympathy 
with him. I have myself spent many years of my life in helping 
to administer Western culture to Africans, in the belief that a 
good deal of it might be of use to them. I cannot, indeed, 
follow some of Col. Bethell’s ideas. For example, that only 
white men can be pedlars or merchants, or that the Bantu have 
no impulse to betterment because they did not invent sea boats. 
How many peoples in all the history of the world have done so ? 
What price the Nordics, who got theirs straight from Egypt, if 
not originally from Victoria Nyanza? That without the white 
man the Bantu is planié la and static. Oh! ishe? My impres- 
sion is that before the white man came with a gun the Bantu 
was all over the place, as the Nordics were when they had got 
the ship, and on precisely similar errands, cows and all, and 
with just about as much impulse to ‘temporal and ethical 
betterment,” except that they could not indulge in the art of 
nailing human skins on church doors because there were none 
to nail them on. But to come to the real point. ‘* The native,”’ 
Col. Bethell announces, ‘* commences his prosperity with wage- 
earning,” and two sentences later he points to Uganda as exem- 
plifying the resultant progress. Unfortunately, the prosperity 
of Uganda is not based on white estates or on wage-labour ; and 
indeed, the Uganda culture and its results are the most promising 
practical menace to the Kenya estate system. They are likely 
to set Kawiondo and Kikuyu natives thinking, even more 
furiously than they are beginning to do already, about the 
steel frame of the Kenya registration-of-labourers law and the 
use of taxation to divorce them from their own cultivation. 
The essential speciality—unique in our Colonial Empire—of the 
theory of civilisation predominantly established in Kenya has 
been that it is legitimate to force the native into the prosperity 
(say at 6d. a day) of the wage-earning life, and to avoid as far 
as possible diminishing ‘*‘ economic pressure ’’ on him to choose 
this path of progress by encouraging and assisting in the alterna- 
tive of his own agriculture. 

Kenya Government policy has been gradually extricating 
itself from this attitude, which is itself a repudiation of Western 
culture, but it is not yet free from it, and it is still behindhand 
jn the positive alternative of actively helping the native. Col. 
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Bethell may disagree with me as to the civilising efficacy of the 
alternatives, but I do not think he can question the facts.— 
Yours, etc., OLIVIER. 
Old Hall, 
Ramsden, Charlbury. 
November 27th. 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 


Sm,—In your last issue Colonel Bethell asks the following 
questiun: ‘Is there any recorded instance of even a single 
native (Bantu) travelling as much as a hundred miles through 
the bush to barter a special bit of bark-cloth for a new fashion 
in spear-heads?” The answer is, of course, that there are 
plenty. Whole tribes are itinerant traders. Weeks, in his 
Congo Cannibals (page 143), mentions the trading expeditions 
of the Boloki, though he does not give distances; Monteire, 
in his Angola, informs us (Vol. II., page 139) that the natives 
of the Zombo country travelled thirty days (about two hundred 
miles) to exchange their ivory, grass-cloth, beans and onions ; 
and Van Wing (Etudes Bakongo, page 108) speaks of the same 
Bazombo as itinerant traders in Kongo. The Badjoko (Kioko) 
cross the continent from sea to sea on their trading expeditions 
(Hilton-Simpson, Land and People of the Kasai, pages 232 and 
340); and I have met them myself in places as far distant 
from each other as the Upper Congo and Katanga. Such 
trade was carried on long before the presence of the white 
man assured the safety of the roads. Lopez, who visited 
Kongo in the sixteenth century, records that the “‘ Anzique,” 
i.e., Bateke (which name, by the way, means “ traders’’), 
brought cloth and ivory to Kongo (a distance of two hundred 
and ninety-nine miles as the crow flies) to barter against salt, 
linen, glass, etc. (Pigafetta, page 28). Nor was intercourse 
limited to trade. In a paper, based mainly on contemporary 
evidence, which is to be published in the second number of 
Africa, I hope to show conclusively that the culture of parts 
of Central Africa was considerably imfluenced through free 
intercourse with the West Coast as early as the beginning of 
the seventeenth century.—Yours, etc., 

17 The Grove, 

Boltons, S.W. 10. 
November 27th. 


E. Torbay. 


A DEPRESSING SUBJECT 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Str,—While the coalowners are still doing no more than 
talk vaguely about the establishment of selling agencies, and 
the Government is asking what in heaven’s name it is expected 
to do, a great opportunity to do something that would be 
economically and immediately effective is going a-begging. 

It is well known inside, and outside, the mining industry 
that the unavoidable production of largely unsaleable ‘* smalls,’’ 
amounting to some 25 per cent. on the average, and as much 
as 60 per cent. in certain districts, has a profound adverse 
effect upon the price of the larger grades of coal, and upon 
the economic conduct of the industry. The great bulk of this 
perfectly serviceable fuel is being buried in the pits beyond 
the possibility of recovery. Why not assist the industry, in 
its present extremity, at least to some extent, by promoting 
the recovery and sale of this valuable material, as is the rule 
in other coal-producing countries ? Now that the sites of the 
proposed super-power stations have definitely been fixed by 
the Electricity Commission, what could be more simple than 
to start building up reserve stocks of smail coal—10 million 
tons would be but a year’s consumption of the super-stations 
alone—at dumps conveniently adjacent to these sites, which 
must eventually become also the sites of the coal-oil and 
by-product recovery works of the not far distant future ? 

That the miners want work and not doles is only too true ; 
and here is an opportunity for the Government to buy the 
necessary raw material cheaply and to assist the industry 
successfully to compete in foreign markets with cheaper coal 
of export quality ; to ensure at least the generation, if not 
the distribution, of “‘cheap and abundant electricity”; to 
insure against future strikes and lock-outs, and, on sound 
economic lines, to lay the foundation of a great by-product 
coal industry. It may be argued that the coal industry is 
already suffering from over-production ; but that is no reason 
why waste on a colossal scale should be condoned in the pro- 
duction of coal, which, unlike rubber, is not a perennial but 
a@ wasting national asset. 

During the last coal strike ‘‘ waste’ coal and breeze dumps 
of fifty years’ standing were used efficiently at power stations 


by the modern stoking machinery now available; and in the 
light of present knowledge no practical difficulty prevents the 
storing of bituminous coal in any quantity, indefinitely ang 
safely. The Government should be safe in taking advantage 
of the present opportunity to buy cheaply. 


As an ex-power station engineer in close touch with develop- 
ments, I can claim to speak with some understanding on this 
subject ; and as an expert fuel salesman, I shall expect the 
usual commission if the deal is concluded.—Yours, etc., 


ENGINEER SALESMAN, 


Miscellany 
FIREMAN’S WEDDING 


N the grey, cold dawn the dock gates loomed ahead of 
if the ship’s bows; then swung slowly open to welcome 
her. The for’ard tug threshed the muddy water 
with her twin screws, and hooted shrilly as the great mass 
astern of her began to move. The Harbourmaster—or 
perhaps his deputy, so early in the morning—gave a few 
curt orders through his megaphone. Lurking shadows 
on the quay-side started into life, caught the heaving-lines 
flung by the bosun from the ship’s fo’c’stle head, and hauled 
away till they had the manilla hawsers safe ashore, the eyes 
thrown over the waiting bollards. 

*“* Any letters for us?” sang out the Skipper from the 
bridge as the gates swung to abaft the steamer’s stern, 
and the level of the water began, almost imperceptibly, to 
drop. 

** Not down yet, sir. The office isn’t open yet,” replied 
the Harbourmaster, or his deputy, from the wharf. Letters 
meant nothing to him. 

Half-a-dozen firemen emerged from the poop dressed, 
all of them, in creased suits of navy blue, with black sateen 
chokers at the neck. They moved for’ard, chaffing the 
youngest of their number, a slim, fair-headed lad. 

** Bill’s one of the toffs this morning,” they said. “It 
ain’t every day you comes ’ome to get married, what 
Bill ?” 

Bill only grinned and showed his strong white teeth. 
He was the first to jump ashore when they reached the 
*midship deck, and once on the quay he was not waiting for 
the others. He had better fish to fry. 

At eight o’clock that morning, in a back street in North 
Woolwich, a snivelling brat of a boy was taking down the 
shutters of Kate Johnson’s sweet and tobacco shop. Swing- 
ing along the pavement came Bill, who accosted him : 

‘“* Well, brother, how’s it go? Missus up yet?” 

The boy regarded him with malevolent detachment, 
drew his hand pensively across his little snout, and then 
jerked his thumb towards the gloom behind the door. 

“Oh! She’s in there, is she?” said Bill. ‘* Oi! Kate, 
show a leg there!” And he dived into the shop. 

Across the counter he was confronted by a pinched face 
wreathed in curling tongs. It was the first time Bill had 
ever seen Kate before the sun was over the yard-arm. 

‘“* Well, Bill,” she said, peevishly perhaps, “ This is a 
nice time to come calling. You did give me a turn and 
that’s a fact.” 

“Only just got in, Kate. Give us a kiss, my girl.” 

Reluctantly she complied. 

“This isn’t the time for kissing, Bill,’ she protested. 
‘* Fine sort of husband you’ll make me, hugging and kissing 
at eight o’clock of a winter’s morning.” 

“Get my letter from Teneriffe, Kate?” 

“Yes, I’ve fixed it up for after you’ve paid off at the 
shipping office.” 

So that night Bill sat at ease in the little room over the 
shop, a married man—and with, as it seemed, the appropri- 
ate responsibilities. 
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“You're used to getting up early, Bill,” she was saying, 
“You can open the shop in the morning. I've sacked that 
young Albert—he never was much help to me, and what’s 
the good of paying him wages when there’s you to do the 
work ? ” 

Bill assented good-humouredly enough. True, he had 
looked forward to making that young Albert’s life a burden 
until he could be persuaded to behave like a decent citizen— 
still, anything for a quiet life was Bill’s motto. 

But the quiet life is not so easily come by. Next evening 
he chanced to meet an old shipmate. 

** Hullo, Bill,” said the other. ‘“* Hear you’ve got spliced. 
Drinks on you, mate,” and he led off poor Bill to the nearest 
pub. Kate was asleep when he returned, but next morning 
the curling pins were quivering with anger. 

“* Woke up at two in the morning, I did,” asserted Kate. 
* And still you weren’t back.” 

“ Eleven o’clock it was, Kate, honest. 
before closing time.” 

“Boozer! That’s bad enough and you just married. 
But how do I know it was a boozer? You sailors! I 
know—wife in every port and that ain’t enough for you it 
seems. Next time you come home at three in the morning 
you'll find the door locked in your face, yes, locked in your 
face, so I’m telling you.” 

That night at eight o’clock Bill rose from his chair with 
an aspect of defiance. 

“Going round to the post office,” he said. 

“ Shut,” said Kate. 

“ Well, shut or not, I’m going round to the post-office.” 
And he went out. 


In the private bar round the corner he met the same 
shipmate. 

“Sailing on the Orania to-morrow morning,” the other 
told him. “Signed on this afternoon. Shorthanded she 
is, too.” 

“Any chance for me ? ” asked Bill, sheepishly. 

The other looked him up and down, but he was too polite 
to smile. Besides, he had known something of Kate John- 
son himself, when he was younger. 

“Well, the Old Man and the Mate’s aboard of her. 
Better try your luck. Come along-a me, mate.” 

Next morning in the grey, cold dawn the dock gates 
swung slowly open before the great steel bows of the steam- 
ship Orania. The for’ard tug hooted shrilly as she towed 
her out and swung her head down stream. On the quayside 
there was a huddled group of women, wives and sweethearts 
of the crew. They waved damp handkerchiefs to the men 
that lined the rails of the afterdeck for a last good-bye. 

Bill leaned over the rails with the others, but there was 
no handkerchief to wave for him. He spat soberly over the 
side and disappeared under the poop. The voyage had 
begun, for there came the tinkle of telegraphs from the 
bridge. MICHAEL JOYCE. 


I left the boozer 


Drama 
THE LITTLE THEATRES 


HE little theatres are our hope, though they, too, 
often disappoint us. Maya is a most remarkable 
play, and we (I know I speak for the Gate Theatre 

audiences) are grateful to that company for having given 
us a few performances. During that short time it was the 
Most significant play to be seen in London. Maya had a 
very long run in Paris ; here it might possibly have yet— 
it is so original and impressive—a modest one. More 
could not be expected, because our intelligent public is not 
only smaller but lethargic. They are not on the look-out, 
and by the time any considerable number of them have 


heard of a remarkable play it has already died of neglect. 
Few critics help them; the majority of dramatic critics 
do not take the drama seriously; and editors are more 
than content if they can fill a column amusingly. 

M. Simon Gantillon’s play is interesting in subject, in 
treatment and as a symptom. His subject is prostitution 
and the part which illusion plays in life; its treatment 
makes dextrous use of short before-the-curtain scenes, 
and it is the best example I Lave come across, in post- 
Ibsen drama (not counting one or two scenes in Sir James 
Barrie’s plays), of the successful treatment of a theme in a 
manner at once realistic and symbolic. It is towards this 
kind of drama that modern taste and modern creative 
effort is tending. We are sick of pure realism; we crave 
for poetry, but we have lost the power of idealising life. 

Maya opens: with a short prologue which should have 
been spoken in semi-darkness. In front of the curtain, 
and holding back invitingly a fold of it, stands the hieratie 
figure (at least so she should have seemed) of the Prostitute ; 
in a dark corner of the stage a seaman with folded arms. 
They speak impersonal words. He: ‘* Who are you 
waiting for?” She: “You... oranother. ... Whom 
are you seeking?” He: ‘“ You... You or another.” 
After a curt interchange of question and answer, mark the 
next lines; for they contain the pathos which during the 
rest of the play should be felt but never heard in the voice of 
the actress, or seen in her gestures. Miss Ffrang on-Davies’s 
acting, admirable as it was in many respects, fell short of 
her part in this respect. Even in this opening passage she 
did not speak tonelessly enough, dully enough. He: 
“Your room is yours?” She: ‘* Not even the alcove.” 
He: ‘* The bed is yours?” She: ‘* Not even the sheets.” 
He: ‘Your body is yours?” She: ‘ Not even the 
heart.” She has no preferences, no disgusts, no fears, no 
remorse (“I do not understand”), no hope. ‘* You have 
nothing left?” ‘Nothing: and you?” “ Desire.” 
‘““Take me.” ‘* Memories ” (the man continues the list of 
what he has), “‘ Shut your eyes,” she answers. “ Fevers” : 
**T will quench your thirst.” “Secrets”: ‘I will listen 
to them.” ‘“ Pains”: “I will comfort you.” ‘* Dreams” : 
“*T will resemble them.” 

The curtain rises upon a sunny room in the street of 
prostitutes in Marseilles. We have left symbolism for a 
time, and enter real life. ‘ Bella” is sitting and knitting 
in the window, beside her bird-cage, teaching one of her 
fellow-professionals a stitch—thus and thus, and then 
“You go on, you go on.” (These words will also be the 
last words of the play.) We see her in the scenes which 
follow each other rapidly, first in relation to her fellow- 
prostitutes. To them she is ever the same—they are all 
in the same boat. The impression conveyed is that this 
relation is one of rivals in the same line of business, with 
varying degrees of kindness between them, and that the 
business in which they are all concerned is as ordinary and 
commercial as the selling of any other commodity. To 
her clients, however, she is a different ‘‘ Bella,” accordingly 
as different demands are made upon her: to them she 
is also ‘‘ Maya,” the mother of illusions. To the frantic 
Italian interpreter, who has slit a man’s throat because 
he meddled with his souvenir of a fine lady, and rushes in to 
escape pursuit, she is the woman of his hopeless desires ; 
to the homesick Norwegian sailor she gives the chance 
of talking about his family and his home; to the man 
who lives on her earnings the illusion that she is his 
property—to be lent to a friend, if he likes—and of fellow- 
ship in lust, and that they two are out to rob the world 
together ; to the decent ship’s officer that she is a sound 
sort of girl; to the dirty old seller of carpets she gives 
her body, for the usual tariff; to the miserable stoker, 
a little soothing sympathy. Only to the man who had 
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loved her before she became a prostitute she cannot 
pretend to be the woman he once knew. She is “ Bella,” 
she remains “ Bella”; but she is also ‘“ Maya.” These 
brief scenes are admirable in concentration. The defect 
in the play is the sentiment which gathers round the figure 
of an innocent girl of fifteen, who haunts that dis- 
reputable quarter. She is in love with a dock-boy, and 
is about to be seduced. Frenchmen, however sternly they 
interpret life, are apt to be sentimental about girls who 
have just taken their First Communion and white-haired 
old scholars. M. Simon Gantillon is, alas, no exception ; 
“ Fifine ” is a false note in the realism which it was so 
necessary to keep hard and firm throughout. 

Now we come to the penultimate scene, in which the 
“ Bella”? theme and the “Maya” theme coalesce: a 
masterpiece, and rather beyond the Gate Theatre cast. 
It is night in the street of ill-fame; ships have come in; 
Bella is out prowling for prey, but in her room, waiting 
for her, are three men. There are noises of revelry outside. 
The three men are a docker, a member of a jazz band 
and a mysterious Oriental, who in the world of realism 
is a cocktail-mixer on board a liner. Bella does not 
come; the docker and the Hindoo sit down to play dice 
for her, while the guitarist softly thrums his instrument— 
waiting. The docker loses and goes further down the 
road to another number. And now the Hindoo offers 
to throw with the other man for Bella. His gestures as 
he shakes and pours out the dice are those of his pro- 
fession; only there is a queer significance in his voice 
as he asks what sort of a mixture the other requires, at the 
same time praising extravagantly the charms of “ Bella” : 
“ Ah, what a lovely skin, a little body the colour of gold. 
. - . Crushed ice, brandy, banana juice, maraschino, 
angostura—a drop of lemon.’ Yet this description is 
utterly at variance with the one he has just given before, 
in which he has thrown out dark hints that she is a 
mysterious lady, a rich Messalina who comes down to 
the port from her villa above the bay. The guitarist 
is bewildered, yet immensely excited. Where did he meet 
her before? How can she be such a superb creature ? 
Is she very expensive? The dreaming and measured 
answers to these questions transport us back again to 
Indian moonlit nights, to the jungle, to memories of a 
dancer once seen in a garden, of a naked brown woman 
carried at some orgy in a huge silver dish and scattering 
roses. We understand the Hindoo is thinking of “ Bella ” 
as “‘ Maya,” as the substitute for the unattainable satis- 
factions of man’s imaginative lust. She, too, is a cocktail 
which can be mixed to taste. There is a sound of shouting 
and running footsteps; a revolver shot, screams, for the 
drunken revelry outside has turned to violence. The real 
Bella is heard hammering at the door; the Hindoo leaps 
up and puts his back to it. “Is it the woman we are 
waiting for?” whispers the guitarist; ‘“‘ No, the other 
one.” Still standing with his back to the door, and with 
hieratic gestures, he begins to chant an Eastern hymn of 
mystic voluptuousness. As neither the actor’s gestures nor 
expression were good enough, a darker shade of judicious 
obscurity would have been desirable at the Gate Theatre. 

Yes, if you would not miss what is most worth seeing, 
keep your eyes on the programmes of the little hole-in- 
the-corner theatres—The Gate Theatre, Play Room Num- 
ber 6, The Arts Theatre. You may often be disappointed, 
but you may find sometimes drama there. I was dis- 
appointed in my visit to The Arts Theatre last Tuesday 
by First-class Passengers Only. 

“Oh! why weren’t you at the Sitwell party ?” 

“ Isimply couldn’t go; I would have given anything. .. . 
I hear the charades were brilliant.” ‘Brilliant! My dear, 
it was literally the most brilliant thing [I've ever seen in 


my life! We roared. Isn’t it extraordinary when you 
think of the utter rubbish the theatres give us? There 
was more wit in it than would make the fortune of a 
dozen revues. I wish you could have seen Esmé dressed 
up as a Russian countess making love and saying the 
most extraordinary things, and afterwards dressed as a 
sort of Private Secretary preaching a sermon on dancing 
as a form of prayer—Penley wasn’t in it. Yes, he 
preached two sermons in an inimitable flutey parson’s 
voice, ending each sentence with ‘Yum, yum.’ It was 
screamingly funny. And he gave us an uplift wireless 
talk too—on, on—I forget the point, but it was brilliant. 
Dear old Louis was absolutely perfect as God’s English- 
man; I didn’t think he had it in him—full of the most 
absurd clichés, you know. And, my dear, Ara Gerald as 
the American dancer!! Her accent! When she said ‘I’m 
a mass of sex myself,’ and described her spiritual system 
of hygiene, it was screamingly funny, etc., etc.” 

Now, allowing for that pitch of ecstatic exaggeration 
which people whose lives are largely social unconsciously 
adopt to keep things going (it eventually debases the 
currency of praise and rots the sense of values), I can 
imagine that there would have been a substratum of truth 
in such a description of a performance of First-class Passen- 
gers Only—had it taken place in the author’s house. Its 
merits are of the kind which shine against a background of 
improvisation, and require the light created by the social 
postulate that everybody present is delightful and that the 
occasion is great fun. In that light paste passes very well 
if there is a jewel or two to keep up prestige; and after 
all it is very clever to produce even paste—on the spur of 
the moment. A private performance, too, precludes over- 
elaboration; from this the public one of First-class 
Passengers Only suffered lamentably. The dramatists 
had clearly no notion when to stop; they showed that they 
did not know when reiteration ceases to be funny and 
becomes depressing. And, oddly enough, though the 
setting of their play was as gay and choice as a Matisse 
water-colour, they showed no discrimination in jokes, 
many of which were the sort which only just pass muster 
in third-rate farces, such as Are you a Mason? or Tons of 
Money. As the aim of the piece was satirical—First-class 
Passengers Only is a satirical faree—this was a fatal defect. 
For unlike serious satire, which excruciates us yet satisfies 
the retributive sense of justice in the human breast, farcical 
satire lives by flattering our sense of superiority. When 
this is clumsily done, such flattery merely makes us feel 
queasy. Jokes about breaking a tooth over a bull’s-eye, 
bearded women, ordering cocktails with names which 
chime with turns in the dialogue, making a woman speak 
thickly and totter after taking too many, or trapse about 
with an engagement book the size of an album, are only 
tolerable, if then, when the spirit of a play is one of good- 
natured buffoonery. In First-class Passengers Only it 
was precisely fundamental good-nature that was lacking, 
consequently the absence of fastidiousness in the wit, 
though there were excellent jokes too, became painful. 

There was good stuff in the farce enough to furbish up 
two rattling scenes of ten minutes each, but we were given 
four acts! The dinner on board ship was the only scene 
which really came off, and in that the competition between 
God’s Englishman and the Captain in capping each other’s 
patriotic clichés, a contest which ended in a vigorous hand- 
shake, was a most amusing incident. Mr. Weguelin as 
the Captain was quite admirable; Mr. Louis Goodrich 
put a due amount of spirit into his performance and Mr. 
Esmé Percy when dressed up as a Russian countess was 
funny ; among the women’s parts, Miss Ara Gerald as 
Corisande was exactly what she was intended to be. 

Desmonp MacCartTHY. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ESSRS. NOEL DOUGLAS have just published a 
M curious literary document, A Diary of Thomas 
De Quincey (1,500 copies, £1 1s.). The original 
has been reproduced exactly, and it is also printed in 
type—and well printed. Professor A. Eaton (Syracuse 
University, N.Y.), who has been engaged some time on 
a life of De Quincey, has written an excellent preface 
to it, which enables the reader to “ place” the diary 
exactly in De Quincey’s life, and puts him on the track 
of every interesting point about it. The frontispiece is 
a charming reproduction of a miniature of De Quincey 
contemporary with the diary. Messrs. Constable have 
issued a delightful edition of Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater (21s.), with an introduction by Professor 
Saintsbury, together with the famous “ dream-pieces ” 
which most fitly accompany the Confessions. Thus lovers 
of De Quincey are well served this Christmas. 
bad * * 

I wonder how many there are. The injunction to take 
rhetoric and wring its neck has been followed by modern 
poets with disastrous results. Rhetoric is the necessary 
bedding out of which the magic flowers of the purest 
poetry often grow. If you examine a poem such as Lycidas 
you will find that the bulk of it is composed of what the 
modern poet should condemn as “rhetoric”; yet he 
who does not consider Lycidas a splendid poem is a fool. 
“Shakespeare” is mostly rhetoric; if he had not been 
a superb rhetorician he would not have been able to soar. 
In prose, too, the moderns fight shy of rhetoric. The 
result is that, although there has been no age in which 
decent prose was commoner, in the finest kind of prose 
we are poor. There is no greatness of mind, or, if you 
will, greatness of attitude, behind contemporary writing; 
we excel only in the intimate and ironical and the purely 
descriptive. In this line certainly it is best to dispense 
with rhetoric. To change your style you must change 
your way of thinking; now, the style of De Quincey is 
stately and inveterately convolved. It is also prevailingly 
intellectual. Movement is the essence of it, and yet there 
is always a completely logical reticulation between sentence 
and sentence; moreover, unlike many gorgeous seven- 
teenth-century writers, De Quincey never ignores the 
fact that good prose should be easy to read aloud. There 
is a mysterious connection between the intelligibility of 
asentence and normal human breathing. The safest 
way of avoiding obscurity, once all ambiguities of meaning 
are removed, is to write, as I am doing now, in short 
sentences. But that is pusillanimity; and I do not 
flatter myself that, except occasionally in a phrase, my own 
prose has any esthetic quality. It is when the writer 
comes to such advanced problems as those implied in the 
orchestration of long periods that lung capacity has to 
be taken into account. De Quincey is a master of balance, 
evolution and pause. He has grave defects; one of 
them fatal to popularity. To use Professor Saintsbury’s 
word, he “‘ rigmaroles,” which is a defect of one of his 
Most exquisite characteristics—that of “‘ winding into his 
subject like a serpent.” His ear, too, is of extreme 
delicacy: “Ah reader! I would the gods had made 
thee rhythmical, that thou mightest comprehend the 
thousandth part of my labours in the evasion of caco- 
Phony.” The common reader knows him only in extracts, 
and those the towering ones; but his measure can only 
be taken by those who read also his long level flights. 

bd * ca 

“From my birth,”’ he wrote, “‘ I was made an intellectual 

creature ; and intellectual in the highest sense my pursuits 


and pleasures have been, even from my school-boy days.” 
This newly-published diary bears that statement out ; 
its interest is not literary but biographical. It was written 
between his seventeenth and eighteenth years, just after 
the truant had returned to his mother and made peace 
with his guardians; after he had rambled in Wales and 
starved with that frightened child in the money-lender’s 
empty house in Greek Street, and paced and repaced, with 
his lost Ann, the pavements of Oxford Street. No traces of 
his tribulations are to be found in his diary, only of misty 
and exalted literary projects and of visits to homely 
people who were kind to him. Nothing ever hap- 
pened to De Quincey until it began to affect his imagina- 
tion, and that process, as we all know, often requires a 
long interval of time. Far the most emotional passages 
are the unsent letters which he wrote to Wordsworth, 
whom he worshipped and longed to know. What we 
really want with all our hearts we obtain, except, perhaps, 
in love, and De Quincey soon became the friend of the 
poet and of Coleridge, whom he also had adored from 
afar. He was at Oxford when he made their acquaintance, 
and he had already taken to opium to soothe the pangs 
of an ulcerated stomach. De Quincey recorded long 
afterwards that, on the occasion of their meeting, Coleridge 
spoke of that drug with the utmost abhorrence : De Quincey 
probably confessed and the agitated poet did not. There 
is a passage in Coleridge’s Anima Poete which probably 
refers to De Quincey : 


Two faces each of a confused countenance. In the eyes of the 
one, muddiness and lustre were blended (Coleridge is describing 
his own); and the eyes of the other were the same, but in them 
was a red fever that made them appear more fierce. And yet, 
methought, the former struck a greater trouble, a fear and 
distress of the mind; and sometimes all the face looked meek 
and mild, but the eye was ever the same. 


This entry probably belongs, however, to a later period of 
their friendship. 


* * + 


One of the most vivid descriptions of De Quincey as a 
man is, oddly enough, an anticipatory one, by a poet who 
died before De Quincey was born. It occurs in Thomson’s 
Castle of Indolence : 


He came, the bard, a little Druid wight 

Of withered aspect, but his eye was keen 

With sweetness mixed. In russet brown bedight, 

As is his sister of the copses green, 

He crept along, unpromising of mien. 

Gross he who judges so! His soul was fair, 

Bright as the children of yon azure sheen. 

True comeliness, which nothing can impair, 

Dwells in the mind: all else is vanity and glare. 
This is extraordinarily close, except in respect of De 
Quincey’s apparel, which was stranger and more miscel- 
laneous. But the best description of all is to be found in 
Carlyle’s Memoirs of Edward Irving. It is a masterpiece 
of pen portraiture : 

He was a pretty little creature, full of wire-drawn ingenuities ; 
bankrupt enthusiasms, bankrupt pride; with the finest silver- 
toned low voice, and most elaborate gently-winding courtesies and 
ingenuities in conversation: ‘‘ What wouldn’t one give to have 
him in a Box, and take him out to talk!” (That was her criticism 
of him; and it was right good.) A bright, ready and melodious 
talker; but in the end an inconclusive and long-winded. One 
of the smallest man-figures I ever saw; shaped like a pair of 
tongs ; and hardly above five feet in all; when he sat, you would 
have taken him, by candle-light, for the beautifullest little Child ; 
blue-eyed, blonde-haired, sparkling face,—had there not been a 
something too, which said, “‘ Eccovi, this Child has been in Hell.” 
Had he never been in Hell, had he never taken opium, 

he would never have been the writer he was. Professor 
Saintsbury agrees: “It is just possible—shocking as the 
suggestion may seem to out and out denouncers of all 
Paradis Artificiels—that he would have had no literary 
merit at all, or much less of it.” 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
c2 
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THE SITWELL TRINITY 


All at Sea. A Social Tragedy for First-class Passengers Only. 
By Ossert and SACHEVERELL SITWELL. With a Preface 
entitled ‘“‘ A Few Days in an Author’s Life”? by OsBerT 
SITWELL. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 


The insistence of the Sitwell family on being treated as a 
Trinity—three in one and one in three—besides being a very 
odd literary phenomenon offers a quite serious embarrassment 
to the ordinary conscientious critic. For if he be not a true 
Athanasian—as probably he is not—he cannot easily grasp 
all the subtle implications of the fact that, while for some 
purposes there are not three Sitwells but only one Sitwell, 
yet he must neither confound the persons nor divide the family. 
He may find it easy to admit that the Sitwells, taken together, 
are incomprehensible, but not so easy to feel that they are all 
equally incomprehensible or their respective works equally 
eternal. And when, having intended to write only some mild 
and possibly even hopefully helpful criticism of a work by 
the pigeon, he finds himself accused of a triple blasphemy, he 
hardly knows how to defend himself. 

‘To some extent, however, the critic’s task should certainly 
be lightened for the future by the publication of this volume. 
For in the main part of it—modestly described as a Preface— 
we have at last a full and frank statement, on the paternal 
authority, of the whole case of Sitwell contra Mundum. And 
a very well stated case it is. We might say here that Mr. Osbert 
Sitwell’s admirable polemic prose is worthy of a much better 
cause; but that would be to anticipate what must be said 
in further paragraphs. Our sufficient excuse for mentioning 
it thus prematurely is that in reading the book it was our 
premature impression. The mature and eloquent ability 
displayed in the form was obvious at the outset, and it was 
only as we read on that we realised how terribly thin was the 
substance. 

Let us say at once the worst that need be said. It is a long- 
drawn-out whine—utterly unnecessary, and utterly unworthy 
either of the writer or of his brother and sister—a tedious and 
tortuous tale of trivial complaint. It suggests a picture of 
Cicero delivering a five hours’ oration in the Roman Senate 
against a little gutter girl who had cocked a snook at him in 
the Forum. How dare she do such a thing? What was 
Rome coming to if such attacks upon the dignity of the Senate 
were to go unpunished ? The very Capitol would be in danger 
for all its geese,and the Empire would go to the Scythian dogs. 
Where would an orator be if he were not respected ? And his 
nerves—his inevitably and most properly sensitive nerves— 
where would they be? How could he be expected to make 
another good oration for six months to come, at least, after 
so degrading and shattering an incident ? 

This phantasy may be grotesque but it is not more grotesque 
than the argument in this book. The Sitwell theory as here 
authoritatively announced amounts to a claim that no “ artist ” 
ought ever to be subject to “ jeers and jibes ”’—ought ever 
to be laughed at. His work should be seriously, if not reverently, 
discussed. A little sympathetic expostulation may not at times 
be out of place. But he must not be “guyed”’ because that 
upsets his nerves and paralyses his “‘ creative’ faculties. Nor 
must he suffer personal attacks even from the most obscure 
quarters. Such attacks, Mr. Sitwell assures us, are “ occur- 
rences which debilitate and annoy, impoverish and overheat 
the blood. They prevent the poets working.” What a pitiful 
plea! What a forlorn hope! What utterly egregious non- 
sense! We find it, indeed, quite impossible to believe that 
Mr. Osbert Sitwell would ever demand such indulgence for 
himself. The sincerity of the emotion with which he writes 
is not to be questioned, but it is surely a vicarious emotion— 
owing its very existence to the Trinitarian doctrine. His isa 
talent which can certainly never be suffocated by ridicule or 
shamed by abuse. It is typically the sort of talent which 
responds to and is stimulated by attack—for he well knows 
that he can always give more than as good as he gets. And 
as for his adopted hostages to fortune, they too, perhaps, might 
soon succumb less easily to the blows of the Philistines if his 
protecting wing were withdrawn. But to suggest this, of 
course, is to suggest the abandonment of the whole Trinitarian 
doctrii:2 and to risk eternal fires—to be fed by the fils and the 
pigeon. 

But, seriously, it is a sad business—beyond a joke. This 
plea for the cossetting of the “ creative artist,” written by a 
man who has some claim to that title, and on behalf of two 
other writers with similar claims, is as depressing a sign as we 
have yet come across of the present debilitated condition of 


English letters. When has there ever been a great artist who 
did not thrive on hostility ? If he could not do so, and draw 
renewed energy from it and overcome it, then he was not 
anybody whom the world needed. If some fool in the Daily 
Mail—or maybe in THE NEw SraTesMAN—can silence the 
Sitwell Muse with an ignorantly inappreciative curse, then it 
is clear that the Sitwell “ genius” is not creative at all, but 
purely imitative, dependent on outer circumstance. Mr. Osbert 
Sitwell’s talk about the “ sensitive nerves” of poets is pure 
balderdash. If their nerves are as weak as he suggests, they 
ought to consult a competent physician—or, perhaps better 
still, cease to subscribe to the admirable press-cutting service 
of Messrs. Romeike and Curtice. 

Mr. Sitwell’s denunciations of “Mr. X,” who apparently 
attacked the Sitwell family week after week some years ago 
in an obscure and now defunct journal, naturally do not arouse 
our sympathy. We have never heard of the journal nor read 
the attacks, and if we had we probably should not remember 
them. Mr. Sitwell most reasonably remarks that they “* appeared 
to do us surprisingly little damage.” Yet, most unreasonably, 
he now devotes three whole chapters of his Preface to replying 
to them. And it seems that the wretched and evidently rather 
mean “ Mr. X.”’ has now faded into obscurity ! Yet Mr. Sitwell 
suggests that one of the main reasons why he and his family 
have been so grossly maligned is because they possess “ a sense 
of humour’?! What on earth can he mean? Moreover, he 
qufte seriously defends his personal looks and the clothes his 
tailor makes for him, neither of which need any defence at all. 
Always he makes out a most convincing case for himself (and 
the other two), but why he should want to make it out at all 
is a mystery. He almost tempts us to seek psychological 
explanations of his polemical antics. One suspects him of 
** persecution mania ’”—though without any real belief that he 
suffers from that or any other pathological mental condition. 
Yet the signs are ominously diagnostic. ‘“ At that particular 
moment,” writes Mr. Sitwell, 


“a new plan was being experimented with by our literary enemies, 

of pretending that we were not there . . . This ingenious scheme 

did not succeed ; but there was in addition behind this facade of 

resolutely unseeing ox-eyes, quite an amount of spite and plotting 

in progress.” 
Ah, those ‘“ plots,” those “literary enemies”?! That “ con- 
spiracy of silence”—so cleverly organised throughout the 
entire press! How well we know them—and what palpable 
delusions they invariably are to all save those who suffer 
from them ! 

The not irrelevant fact may here be recalled that no other 
writer of the time has sought to guy his fellow “‘artists”’ more 
frequently or more mercilessly than Mr. Osbert Sitwell. And on 
occasions—which might easily be illustrated by quotation— 
he has shown an almost unexampled disregard of the feelings 
of private people whom he has met as friends, people who 
cannot possibly be described as “literary enemies.” He 
attributes all criticism of the Trinity to malice, or to the horror 
produced by ‘“ the shock of the sudden phenomenon of intelli- 
gence in a family ‘ with traditions.’ ’’ He makes a numbered 
list of the motives which lie behind the malice of his critics. 
There are ten of them of which the following are samples: 


(4) the intense hatred of the stupid old for the intelligent young. 
(9) the hatred of those without a sense of humour for those who 
possess wit. 

He might have added, as an eleventh, the tone and taste of 
Sitwellian attacks upon both humbler and greater writers; 
and as a twelfth the methods of aggressive publicity which he 
and his “ family with traditions’ have steadily and, on the 
whole, successfully pursued. We need not complain of those 
methods, they are common enough nowadays ; but when they 
are followed by public appeals against the malice, vulgarity 
and bad manners of other people then a fairly emphatic protest 
seems to become necessary. 

We cannot think it will be long before Mr. Sitwell will wish 
to withdraw this absurdly superfluous and fundamentally 
ineffective—though wonderfully well written—defence of the 
Trinity from circulation. Lengthy vindications by authors of 
their own “creative” talents are always as boring as they 
are undignified. They are tolerable =o they are written 
as a tremendous joke by a Bernard Shaw, or by a Whistler, 
out of a sheer love of fisticuffs. Who cares whether Mr. Robert 
Hale did or did not circulate some inaccurate statement about the 
Sitwell Trinity last year or the year beforethat? What does Mr. 
Robert Hale matter? Such “ artistic sensitiveness ”’ ought cer- 
tainly not to be cultivated by writers or tolerated by readers. 
There does not exist, nor ever has existed, any diabolical plot 

the Sitwells because ‘‘ we are the t-grand ren 
of a Duke,” and Mr. Osbert Sitwell should surely know better 
than to wash in public family linen that is not even soiled. 
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The volume concludes with the text of the play from which 
it takes its title, and which is discussed elsewhere in this issue. 
Though it did not act well, parts of it are genuinely funny 
to read, and suggest that the Trinity might contain wonder- 
fully amusing possibilities if only it would not take itself as 
seriously as if its average age were still somewhere about twenty. 

c. & 


INDUSTRIAL SENSE 
AND POLITICAL NONSENSE 


industry and Politics. By the Right Hon. Sir ALFRED Monp, 
M.P. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


The “captain of industry” is commonly not skilled in the 
art of writing a book. He has difficulty in expressing himself, 
and he is apt to enunciate a mixture of platitudes and fallacies 
with the air of one revealing divine truth. Sir Alfred Mond, 
however, is no ordinary business man, and a book by him 
necessarily rouses expectation; for, whether we agree with 
him or not, he is certainly a man of wide understanding and 
has a keen eye for business realities. His book, however, turns 
out to be, not a book, but a collection of miscellaneous papers 
and addresses, delivered or written at various times during the 
past few years, and designed for widely differing publics. It is 
none the less interesting for that reason ; but its miscellaneous 
and unco-ordinated contents to some extent disarm the critic. 

The most striking thing about Sir Alfred Mond’s book is the 
surprising variety of sense and nonsense which its two covers 
embrace. When he is talking about the pure technique of 
industry—about chemicals, or gas, or the development of fuel 
research—he invariably talks sense. When he is talking 
positively about the problems of industria] organisation and 
management, again, he has always something worth hearing 
—even if it is something highly controversial—to say. But 
when he begins to talk politics, and above all when he is 
addressing his remarks to a political audience, he almost 
invariably talks nonsense, and often degenerates into mere 
claptrap, as in his repeated denunciations of a Socialism so 
caricatured as to be nearly unrecognisable by any of its advo- 
cates. The reader cannot help wondering whether this is 
because Sir Alfred Mond has never really troubled to think 
about such subjects, or whether he has on these occasions such 
a contempt for his audience that he thinks it needs claptrap, 
and proceeds to give it what it needs. 

These parts of the book can, however, be ignored. There 
remains in the more serious sections a clear presentation of Sir 
Alfred Mond’s outlook on our present industrial problems. 
He believes that British industry will only re-establish its 
secure position in world markets by intense scientific organisa- 
tion, such as he has helped to bring about in the chemical trades. 
He believes strongly in industrial combination on the grand 
scale, as the necessary means to adequate specialisation and 
tesearch, and to those lowered costs of production on which 
the increase of our exports waits. He sees that this increase 
cannot be secured by cutting wages, and rightly censures his 
fellow mine-owners for pursuing a policy of wage-cutting in 
preference to the scientific reorganisation of their trade. Over- 
production and under-consumption, he points out, cannot be 
cured by cutting down the wage cost of production all round; 
for that will only lower consuming power and intensify the com- 
petition to sell. He advocates instead the cartelisation of 
industry, the concerted regulation of output by national groups 
of producers, and, in some degree, the conclusion of international 
cartel agreements between the national groups. 

At this point, however, he encounters a difficulty. In the 
present marked tendency towards the formation of European 
cartels and in the advocacy of a lowering of European tariffs, 
he sees steps towards an all-European Customs Union. The 
Geneva International Economic Conference seems to him to 
have been feeling out towards such a Union, and he can see its 
attraction. But he is against the entry of Great Britain into 
the European economic system. Instead, he returns again and 
again to the idea of making the whole British Empire a single 
economic unit, based on universal Empire Free Trade. That 
such a policy is not at once fully realisable he admits ; but he 
wants to work towards it, and to keep out of European entangle- 
ments that might hinder its development. 

Is such a policy practicable? Is there the slightest sign 
that the Empire wants to become an area of internal Free Trade, 
with a single tariff wall around it? And, if we follow Sir Alfred 
Mond’s advice, may we not easily fail to make the best of 
Europe, while achieving nothing in Imperial development ? 
It is possible to derive a great increase in Empire trade without 


believing in either an Empire Tariff or Imperial Free Trade as 
the means towards it. 

Sir Alfred Mond is on far surer ground in his strong criticism 
of the unemployment policy followed by successive Governments 
since the War. What might we not have achieved if the many 
millions spent on relief had been largely applied to employing 
men in the improvement and re-equipment of our industrial 
resources ? Whether or not his own scheme for applying 
unemployment benefit in relief of wages is impossible—he pleads 
strongly for it in this book—the point of his criticism remains. 
By this or by other means the State should have found, and 
should to-day find, work for the unemployed, instead of leaving 
them to rot. 

In the sections dealing with industrial relations, Sir Alfred 
Mond is naturally concerned to urge the need for peace in 
industry. As means to this, he wants to encourage profit- 
sharing and share-holding by employees on American lines. 
He practices these methods already to some extent in his own 
works ; and he strongly urges their more general adoption. 
But he tends to lose sight of the fact that what is easy for the 
chemical trade may be totally unworkable in the mines or on 
the railways ; and he tends also, on the basis of his own experi- 
ence, to underrate very greatly the antagonisms between 
employers and employed which are characteristic of modern 
industrialism as a whole. But perhaps these parts of his book 
should be treated on “ politics’ rather than ‘“* economics ” 
and discounted accordingly. In them he says nothing novel 
and says nothing particularly well. His real strength lies in his 
discussion of the technical questions of production and organisa- 
tion to which he has devoted real thought ; and study of what 
he has to say on these points is well worth while. 


FRENCH MARSHALS 
Letters and Memoirs of the Prince de Ligne. Translated, with 


Introduction, by Le1cH Asuton. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 
The Private Life of the Marshal Duke of Richelieu. Translated 
by F. S. Furr. Introduction by Ricnarp ALDINGTON. 


Routledge. 10s. 6d. 


The Prince de Ligne gave some credence to a prophecy that 
he would live to the age of eight-five (it would have taken him 
to 1820), and still have black hairs on his head. The Marshal 
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Duke of Richelieu gave himself a full century—and when he 
did die, in 1788, he had fallen short of his hope by only seven 
years. But apart from this reluctance to believe that they might 
have to pay an early reckoning, these great seigneurs, extravagant 
symbols of the century their lives overarched, had not much 
in common. Both as soldier and diplomat, Richelieu was more 
fortunate and more important than the Prince. As courtier, 
he had more power. In wealth, he had the security of greater 
entails. But taking the present volumes of memoirs as evidence 
—and setting aside for the moment any problems of authenticity 
as regards Richelieu’s—there is no doubt that the Prince de 
Ligne is easily the more attractive figure. He certainly grew 
old more gracefully. Horace Walpole saw Richelieu in Paris 
at the age of seventy, “ pale except for his nose, which is red, 
much wrinkled,” and fourteen years after that, the old schemer 
was marrying a third wife with the amiable intention of producing 
another son in order to spite his existing heir. (He did. but the 
child was stillborn.) But de Ligne, when an ache reminded him 
one day that, after all, the two fair ladies on whom he called 
only too frequently lived at the top of an exceedingly tiring 
flight of stairs, faced the truth lightly, and wrote them a note : 
**Farewell: you are the last loves I shall have on a third floor!” 

The Prince left an extraordinary jumble of writings behind 
him, the thirty-four volumes of his Mélanges Militaires, Littéraires 
et Sentimeniaires, published between 1794 and 1811. They are 
smallish volumes, it is true, but still the total bulk is formidable, 
and Mr. Leigh Ashton is to be congratulated on the skill with 
which he has extracted his specimens of the ore. Even in this 
quite small compass the portrait is complete in the living 
quality of its subject’s charm, although it is a pity that some of his 
political comments on the Revolution, which were shrewd and 
long-sighted, were not included. But there is little in this volume 
one could dispense with. The letters from Russia to the lovely 
Marquise de Coigny, the portrait of Frederic the Great, the visit 
to Voltaire at Ferney, and, of course, the selection of passages 
on the art of gardening (a selection, by the way, which Sainte- 
Beuve said he wanted some man of taste to undertake) drawn 
from the famous Coup d’eil sur Beleil—these are all indispen- 
sable and delightful. 

There is one letter to Mme. de Coigny in particular, the longest 
and most polished, which shows him in his most attractive 
light. It is a small masterpiece, this politely tender meditation 
of a man of fifty, lying on a Turkish rug on the shores of the 
Black Sea, and casting back his thoughts to this beautiful 
young woman in France, and his memories to the crowded years 
whose meaning he could not altogether grasp. 


I ask myself why, when I have no taste either for ceremony, 
honours, money, or favour, and am in a position to do without all 
of them, I have spent my life at court, in every European country. 


And for consolation he turns, with a gentle affectation in perfect 
keeping with his day (and reminding one of that odd word 
sentimentaire in his later book-title) to Nature, none other— 


To-night Thetis will have no need to rock the sun to sleep ; 
his couch is tranquil; he can descend from his chariot when he will, 
and sink into her arms. The night will be delicious. The ocean, 
wearied by the slight movement it has kept up during the day, is 
so calm, that it is like a great mirror, in which I can see down to 
the bottom of my heart... 


And he goes on to confess that nowadays, to all his other follies 
is added “‘a trace of literary vanity.” 
I shall be nothing more? Well, I shall be read: it is a way of 
not ceasing to be. 

But he survived also in his famous garden at Belceil. Save 
only for his son Charles, that garden was his chiefmost pride 
(but his fate was to lose them both), and his account of its plan 
is of course an unrivalled dissertation on gardens as the eighteenth 
century conceived them. The springs in the pheasantry, after 
turning several mills very usefully, were to be led in pipes across 
the English garden and plunge, ‘‘ with as much noise as they 
can,” into one archway, “‘to reappear very quietly by another 
close at hand.”” Over them rose the Temples of Saturn, the Sun, 
and Venus, and there was to be “a little melancholy walk,” 
where those who had emerged from the temples with sadness 
in their hearts could indulge their pleasurable woe. There was 
a miniature navy on the lake, a Tartar village, a Dutch garden 
with gilt mannikins and glass fountains, fat cows from 
Switzerland, with herds who were trained to play upon properly 
rustic instruments, an arbour of Childhood, a pathway of 
Adolescence, a cabinet of Philosophy, a statue of Voltaire in a 
bower of winter-roses, symbolic thickets and expressive pathways 
of every kind, a chamber of Death with cypress, laurel and 
myrtle, a shrine of Morpheus “‘ with vast divans,” a bosquet of 


me 


Virgil, another of Ovid, an Indian Temple, “‘ where I shall go 
and eat ice-cream,” and the very ice-house was disguised as a 
Mosque. There were two hundred acres of such delights. Small] 
wonder that the Prince was an exacting critic of gardens in foreign 
lands. England he held to be in great need of instruction, 
The “atrabilious milords”” made various mistakes with their 
gardens. They thought they had done enough when they had 
“sought out some dense forest or lonely countryside, and 
placed there some so-called castle.” They were wrong in dis- 
liking the fogs of their island ; for his part, he ‘* loved them to 
distraction: they are certainly meant to keep your lawns in 
order.” And noblemen should not persist in moving away from 
the invaluable Thames, although Blenheim had a useful and 
noisy stream diverted into its park. Even their Thames they 
did not always make the most of; the grotto at “‘ Thwiknam,” it 
is true, was agreeable, ‘* because I picture to myself Pope work- 
ing there at his Essay on Man,” but ‘“ Wimmelton” and 
** Chiswig,” alas! were mean and unpleasing. 

He had been living in Vienna for some years when the Congress 
met. there in 1814, and he was naturally its social centre. His 
wit had still an edge to it: “‘le Congrés ne marche pas—il danse” 
he commented. But he was feeling his extreme old age: ‘* What 
can I show the Congress for its diversion ? ’’ he asked, “‘ a field- 
marshal’s funeral?” He did. He died early in December, 
1814, and the Schottenkirche saw a funeral of unprecedented 
splendour, crowned heads, ambassadors, generals, following to 
the grave the body of this extraordinary survivor of a buried 
eentury. 

Mr. Flint has produced a very vigorous translation of the 
Vie Privée du Maréchal de Richelieu, which appeared in 1791, 
but must be sharply distinguished from the Mémoires issued by 
the Abbé Soulavie between 1790 and 1798. And a good deal of 
Mr. Aldington’s no less vigorous introduction has of course to 
be devoted to a discussion of the fragment’s degree of authen- 
ticity. He gives the book a good many benefits of a good many 
doubts, and asks for a Scottish verdict of Not Proven to the 
charge that it is entirely a fabrication. The amorous adventures 
of Richelieu certainly needed little embroidery—even for 
purposes of political propaganda—but the slightly ornate 
style, and still more, the skilful suspension of interest in the 
narrative, certainly point to a good deal of “‘ writing up.” But 
all things considered, it is best to take this work as an entertain- 
ment, more or less licentious, and be correspondingly thankful. 
Certainly most readers will be more amused by this than by the 
massive Mémoires themselves, for they will really be less curious 
to learn how the Marshal vanquished Byng and Minorca in one 
day, than how he captured Mme. Michelin and Mme. Renaud 
in one night. It is a classic of alcove strategy. 


POLITICS AND POETRY 


Aphra Behn. By V. Sackvitte-West. Howe. 3s. 6d. 


Sarah Churchill, Duchess of Marlborough. By Bonamy Dosrge. 
Howe. 3s. 6d. 


Born within twenty years of each other, these two women 
represent almost the opposite poles of feminine achievement— 
Aphra struggling in Restoration Grub Street, the first woman to 
earn her living by her pen—the Duchess of Marlborough sharing 
a queen’s throne and dominating the tangled politics that 
enlivened the first decade of the eighteenth century. Sarah is 
the imperious and outspoken woman whose very strength of 
character can wreck in a few months what it has taken half a 
lifetime to build up. Aphra represents the courageous, impul- 
sive and generous woman, fighting resolutely for what she wants, 
but perpetually dogged by ill-luck. Both were swayed by ambi- 
tious motives; both faced their difficulties with indomitable 
courage ; both refused to accept defeat. 

Sarah had luck on her side ; she was very early thrown into 
companionship with the future Queen, and having the stronger 
character gained an ascendancy not easily lost. When Anne 
declared that she would sooner jump out of the window than 
face her deserted father, the friendship between Mrs. Morley 
and Mrs. Freeman was already of long standing. Sarah piloting 
Anne down the brand-new backstairs is undubitably the moving 
spirit ; so much so that Marlborough’s enemies were for sup- 
pressing Anne’s—or rather Sarah’s—reign and offering William's 
crown immediately to George of Hanover. But once Mrs. 


Morley was on the throne, Mrs. Freeman grew a little above 
herself and sowed the seeds of her eventual downfall. Abigail 
might be red-nosed and gauche, but at least with her Anne need 
not feel *‘ that she was so far overawed by a length of Oppression, 
as to dread the very Approach of her Tormentress. 


That she 
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Flutchimsoms 
Books THis Xmas’ 





UEEN MARY: A Life and Intimate 
tudy by Kathleen Woodward 


“It is no mere formal biography but an 
intimate picture of a dignified, gracious and 


womanly personality” (Daily Maii). eA 
remarkable book’ (Daily C ronicle). “it 
gives us real ‘ behind the scenes’ snapshots 


of the Queen” (Daily” News). “It is a 
veritable romance” (Evening Standard). A 


THE BLACK CAP 


Compiled by Lady Cynthia Asquith 
NEW STORIES OF MURDER & MYSTERY 
In_one large handsome volume uniform with 
“The Ghost Book” , falso compiled by Lady 
Cynthia Asquith). “ No volume of the kind 
has ever comprised a greater number of 
world-tamous names than this striking collec- 


JUNGLE PATHS AND INCA RUINS 
by William Montgomery McGovern 


“Full of incidents and strange stories.”— 
Daily Mail. “* Such penetrating simplicity . 

stories which thrill.” —Evening Standard. 
“This book claims the attention of travellers.” 
—Times. “This absorbing record of people 
and things of the unknown jungle. A book 


large handsome volume, cloth, gilt, with tion of new stories of murder and mystery. whose charm of style never flags.” —Spectator. 
beautiful coloured Frontispiece in photo- ‘Shail We Join the Ladies?’ by Sir James “ Lively and amusing... an adventurous and 
gravure of Her Majesty and 16 Illustrations. Barrie, is also here published for the first scientifically valuable expedition.” — New 

7s. 6d. net time.’”’—Daily Mirror. 7s. 6d, net Statesman, Illustrated, 21s. net 





MY FRIEND THE DOG 


by Albert Payson Terhune 
Author of “ Buff: A Collie,” “‘ His Dog,” etc. 


This book will take a high place amongst 
literature on dogs. Mr. Terhune’s know- 
ledge of. the psychology of ‘“‘man’s best 
friend” is exhaustive, and the present work 
is a serious contribution to the subject. 


With 8 colowred illustrations. 7s. 6d, net 


THE BOYS’ LIFE OF COLONEL 
LAWRENCE by Lowell Thomas 
Author of ‘‘ With Lawrence in Arabia” 
(iSth Edition) 

“It is not often that a hero lives in the flesh 
like Colonel Lawrence, whose exploits in the 
desert are as fascina ting as anything fictitious 

ever written for boys.’’-—Sunday Herald. 

Lavishly Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 
THE MAN DISRAELI 

by Wilfrid Meynell 

Speaking of the — expensive work, / he 
Athencum said: This fascinating picture of 
Disraeli as a man will be both appreciated at 
the moment and lastingly consulted.’ 

New Cheap Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


VIGNETTES OF MEMORY 
by Lady Violet Greville 


“A gentle and gracious picture of an age 
which seems to belong to the distant past.” 

Sunday Times. ‘‘ Her volume is not only a 
record of the latter part of the nineteenth 
century and onward, but a treasure of anec- 














dotage.’’—Daily Telegraph. Illus. 18s, net 
THE MEDITERRANEAN AND 
BEYOND by Norma Lorimer 


“Of much interest, written with vivacity, full 
of shrewd comment and thoroughly readable 


from beginning to end.’ ’"—Glasgow Herald. 
“ Always_ lively and _interesting.”—West- 
mincter Gazette. Iliustrated. 21s. net 





HOW TO WRITE SERIAL FICTION 
by Michael Joseph and Martin 


Cumberland 
Arnold | Bennett, in the Evening Standard, 


says: “Ought to he interesting. It is. % 
a ‘trustworthy guide . . . expert advice.” 
—Morning Post. 

6s. net 





PARIS ROSEMARY 
by Sir John W. Simpson, K.B.E. 


A revelation of the meget human interest 
attaching to the history and topography of 
ancient Paris. Beautiful Illustrations by 
Emery Walker. 12s 6d. net. 


RUDY: An Intimate Portrait of 
Rudolph Valentino by his Wife, 
Natacha Rambova 
“Spirit messages from Valentino to his wife 
+ + « Outspoken book.”—Evening News. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 
FAUST 16 coloured — and many 
decorations by Willy Pogany 
“Of rare beauty and originality.’ ’—Daily 
Mirror. “The volume makes an ideal gift,” 
—Daily Herald. 7s. 6d. net 
AUCTION BRIDGE HANDS 
by Major H. S. Browning 
“ An invaluable volume.”—Daily Mirror. 
‘Guaranteed to improve the game of prac- 


ticaliy every bridge player.”—Illustrated 
London News. 
7s. 6d, net. 














FIFTY YEARS OF ROMANCE AND 
RESEARCH: Sy A Jungle-Wallah at 
large by Charles Hose, D.Sc. 
Expeditions made among tribes and places un- 
known to Europeans. An intense story of 
a lifetime spent in travel and adventure in 
three continents. ‘“ Really a ‘human docu- 
ment’ of an unusual life.’”—Daily Telegraph. 
Illustrated. 30s. net 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A RUSSIAN 
DIPLOMAT by A. Savinsky 
(Minister Plenipotentiary to Bulgaria) 
“More first-hand evidence of the ex-Kaiser’s 
restless Anglophobian activities during the 
early years of the century.”—Evening Stan- 
dard. Illustrated. 21s, net 


BEYOND KHYBER PASS 
by Lowell Thomas 


. many me yy things to 








“ Adventures . . 


say.”"—Daily Chronicle. n amazing 
pageant.”—-Spectator. ‘* Admirably done.”— 
Sunday Times. 


First cheap Edition, Profusely illus, 7s. 6d. net 
THE TALE OF A “ TIMES” COR- 
RESPONDENT by Charles Lowe 
“His memories of Biemegek, Moltke and 
others are of historic value.” T.P.’s Wee Rly. 
“ Much that is interesting and amusing.’ 

Scotsman. “* A vividly written account of a a 
most interesting career . . . extraordinarily 
interesting > a fascinating picture.’”— 
Birmingham Post. 





Illustrated. 21s, net 


THE STAR OF PICCADILLY 
(William Douglas, 1Vth Duke of Wucensberry) 
Lewis Melvil 


elv 
(Author of “ Maids of er ee < an) 
“Presenting a vivid picture of ‘Old Q’s’ 


period, and of his corrupt orgies and extra- 
vagances, which seem almost incredible.”— 
Sunday Times. 

Coloured jocket and frontispiece by AUBREY 
HAMMOND and fully illustrated. 21s. net 


MEMOIRS OF A CHINESE 
REVOLUTIONARY by Sun-Yat-Sen 
“The book is useful for the light it throws 
on Chinese problems and the Chinese 
character,”—Evening Standard. “A striking 
study of the causes of China’s backwardness.” 
—T.P.’s Weekly. 





Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
LIGHT OPERA by Sterling Mackinlay 
Author of “ Light Opera,” etc. 

“An interesting book which deals, not too 
heavily or learnedly, with the history of light 
opera from the earliest times to the present 
day.’”’—Nation, Iliustrated. 21s, net 


MEMORIES AND NOTES 
by Sir Anthony Hope Hawkins 


“His breezy and unconventional recollections 








shows his intimacy with many circles.” 
Spe ctator. ‘Llhis exceedingly interesting 
volume.”—Daily Telegraph, 


Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. net 





LET US HIGHLY RESOLVE 


by Gene Stratton-Porter 
Author of “* Freckles,”’ etc. 
“They are intimacies which reveal a great 
personality . . . which is sensed in the 
pages of her inimitable Limberlost novels, 
but which is revealed here in its full stature.’ 
—Edinburgh E. News. 


LEAVES FROM MY LIFE 


by Sir Herbert Barker 
{Ready December 9.] 
Sir Herbert has something to say about some 
of the most prominent people in contemporary 
life, and his reminiscences will be welcomed 
by a large public. Illustrated. 21s, net 





THE FARINGTON DIARY 
VOL. VII (1811-1814) 

by Joseph Farington, R.A. 
“One of the most interesting literary dis- 
coveries of recent years has been the 
Farington Diary.”’ —John o’ London’s. “. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL DIVISION 
by Douglas Jerrold 


“A chronicle which should surely become a 
classic.”—Punch. “ A very valuable addition 








will be of permanent value for the history to the literature of the War.”—Evening News. 
of a stirring period.”—Daily Mail. First Cheap Edition, Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 
SPEECHES THE OTHER BUNDLE 


by The Earl of Oxford and Asquith 


“They cover an — variety of subjects. 


ese eches excite great 
memories. .’—Evening Standard, 
Illustrated. 18s. net 





CANS AND CAN’TS 
Compiled by — Cynthia Asquith 
and Lord David Cecil 
“A serious rival to cross-words at last.” 
Daily Mirror. “ Amusing.”-——Daily Di ‘spatch, 
3s. 6d. net 
GEORGE WASHINGTON : 
1732-1762 by Rupert Hughes 
“ An important book covering details of 
Washington’s life in great detail and embody- 
ing the latest fruits of research.”—John o’ 
Tendon’. lluctrated. 18s. net 





by Lord Shaw of Dunfermline 
“ Sense, toleration, strength, these qualities 
perv ade Lord Shaw’s memories and specula- 
tions.”—Times. ‘‘ Enlivened by shrewd com- 
ments on life and literature.’ ’—Daily Mail. 
Illustrated. 18s. net 
ADVENTURESSES AND 
ADVENTUROUS LADIES 
by Edmund B. d’Auvergne 
“No more delightful guide about the by-roads 
and bridle paths of bistory. ’"—Sunday Times. 
Illustrated. 18s. net 
ROBESPIERRE’S RISE AND FALL 
by G. Lenotre 
interesting book.”—Sunday 
Times. * Particularly good,”—Evening 
Standard. Illustrated. 21s. net 








“An extremely 





SILHOUETTES OF REPUBLICAN 
GREECE (Romances and Refugees) 
by Betty Cunliffe-Owen 


Author of “ Thro’ the Gates of Memory ” 
The political and social life of Greece. 








BELLS OF THE CHASE 
by “ Yoi-Over” (Charles J. F. Fox) 


“An exhaustive work on hounds.”’—Times. 
Ilustrated. 21s, net 
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was forced to unbosom herself by stealth ...” And though 
the quarrel between Sarah and Abigail represents the struggle of 
Whig and Tory, when Whig triumphed, Sarah did not share in 
the triumph. 

Aphra, on the other hand, was rarely responsible for her own 
mishaps ; Fate dealt her unkind blows from the start. Her 
early years are wrapped in obscurity, but when she was only 
twenty-five her husband died and left her in want. She served 
the British Government in Holland only to incur debts on its 
behalf, saw the inside of a debtor’s prison, was treated by her 
lovers in a most inconsiderate manner, and openly plotted 
against by those whose inferior plays she crowded off the boards. 
She suffered acutely from being the first woman to compete 
with Grub Street, but she knew only too well how to answer her 
enemies, and such was her spirit that the cruellest of luck could 
not prevent her achieving success. Persons like the “ long, 
lither, phlegmatic, white, ill-favoured, wretched fop’’ who 
foretold “a woeful play, God damn him, for it was a woman’s” 
were repaid in their own coin. 

Aphra died in poverty and pain and an atmosphere of 
rancour, five novels being only part of her last year’s output. 
Sarah died amid her faded grandeurs, to the last feverishly 
anxious to prove to an apathetic world that she had been always 
right. Mr. Dobrée has most adequately tackled the Duchess of 
Marlborough. It cannot have been easy to compress within less 
than a hundred pages so long and varied a career, for Sarah’s 
history is the history of England throughout the better part of 
Anne’s reign. But Mr. Dobrée knows his eighteenth-century 
England, and does much to straighten out the tangles of the 
political situation for his less enlightened readers. He writes 
vigorously, and the humours of the Morley-Freeman relation- 
ship are not lost upon him. The Duchess has here an apprecia- 
tive biographer. 

Miss Sackville-West had an even more difficult task to per- 
form. Little is known of the life of Aphra Behn, and that little 
is obscured by much legend. Nevertheless, she has drawn a 
thoughtful and sensitive picture, and it is perhaps her sympathy 
with the courageous adventuress that has enabled her to bridge 
so successfully the gaps in Astrea’s life-story. Despite this 
sympathy, one feels at times that Miss Sackville-West has lost 
sight of her subject in the pursuit of English prose. There can 
be no doubt that she has herself visualised the fair Astrea, but 
she fails to impress that vision upon her readers. And one 
learns with surprise that Aphra’s magic quill ‘‘ streamed ” plays 
even while it “ fired” vituperations at her detractors. The fact 
remains, however, that both these volumes form notable addi- 
tions to an already distinguished series. 


PAUL THE ENIGMA 


Paul of Tarsus. C. Crayton Dove. Watts and Co. 7s. 6d- 
Christianity According to St. Paul. C. A. ANDERSON Scorr, 
D.D. Camb. Univ. Press. 12s. 6d. 

These two books approach their hero from very different 
angles. Dr. Scott is a liberal Protestant, while Mr. Dove is 
anxious to demonstrate that Paul was a credulous fool whose 
life story has been grossly distorted by orthodox prejudices. 
An opposition can serve a very useful function in theology no 
less than in politics, and it is probably desirable that people 
who consider Paul has been accorded wholly undeserved 
importance, should say so. But intelligent rationalists wil 
drop Mr. Dove’s book with the grunt, Non tali auzilio. From 
the rationalist standpoint, Paul is more responsible than any 
of his successors for diverting human thought about funda- 
mentals into false channels. This is no _ inconsiderable 
achievement, paralleled by perhaps not more than two other 
historical characters. The orthodox ascribe his success to the 
truth of his teaching. Those who desire to undermine orthodoxy 
can hardly hope to succeed by ignoring the scale of Paul’s 
achievement. To present him as a deluded ignoramus merely 
renders his influence the more amazing. The rationalist is 
entitled to hold that Paul talked nonsense; but he should 
proceed to explain why that nonsense gripped humanity. He 
has plenty of openings. The slaves who composed the bulk 
of his converts would naturally be won by a creed which offered 
them rights in this world and glory in the world to come. The 
sprinkling of cultured folk who listened had doubtless been 
half-interested and half-repelled by Judaism, with its strange 
mixture of noble ethics and finicky regulations, of a single 
spirit-deity, who revelled in the smiell of charred cattle. For 
such Paul sifted much chaff from the wheat. Mr. Dove attempts 
to belittle Paul only less than he attempts to belittle Christian 
scholars, and the book is therefore tolerably worthless. 


Dr. Scott’s rather dry and meticulous volume gives a much 
pleasanter impression of courage and honesty, though many 
of his conclusions may be almost as unwelcome to the orthodox 
as Mr. Dove’s superficial reflections. Many years ago Dr. Scott 
was struck by the astonishingly irreconcilable versions of 
Paulinism put forward by rival Christian schools. Paul has 
provided Protestantism with most of its catchwords—salvation, 
justification, and the like. Latterly he has come to be acclaimed 
in the opposite camp as the true founder of Catholicism and 
sacramentarianism. Examining this anomaly Dr. Scott naturally 
gives a verdict in favour of the Protestants, though he treads 
rather heavily on their toes. He tears to pieces the theory 
beloved by Kirsopp Lake, amongst others, that Paul was 
greatly indebted to the mystery religions. Very little is known 
of the mystery religions, and Paul’s alleged contacts with them 
are easily explained by other means. Most of the book is 
devoted to an enquiry as to the content which the word 
** salvation ” held for St. Paul. Dr. Scott examines it in respect 
of the past, present and future of the believer, and contrives to 
be original, though not always convincing, in each field. The 
“past” implication, he thinks, is that spiritual union with 
Christ had released the individual from the obsession of evil 
spirits and from the Mosaic law, much as if a West African savage 
should escape an atmosphere full of demons by being baptised 
into the Church of Rome, and shake off the meticulous discipline 
of Rome by undergoing conversion with the Salvation Army, 
We know very little about the demonology, Jewish or Hellenic, 
of the first century ; but can there be any close parallel between 
it and West Africa ? And many of Paul’s converts had never 
submitted to the Mosaic law. Similarly fresh, but perhaps 
equally unsatisfying, are the expositions of salvation in its 
present and future tenses. The dénouement is that the apostle 
emerges from Dr. Scott’s hands in the guise of a very modern 
liberal Protestant, except that the monotheistic ideas of his 
Jewish training prevent him from ever addressing Christ as 
God in so many words ; the doctrine of the Trinity was, of course, 
hardly explicit at this stage. 

Considering the book as a whole, the introduction is certainly 
masterly, but Dr. Scott will probably fail to carry many of his 
readers with him in his prolonged and meticulous dissection of 
the characteristic Pauline phrases. It creates much the same 
impression as an attempt to interpret General Booth by a 
microscopic analysis of his slogan, *“* Blood and Fire.’’ Catch- 
words must undoubtedly contain some index to the mind of 
their inventor; but it is odd in these days to encounter a 
biography which disdains psychology. If it is possible to 
imagine a reader who had never heard of Paul, he would lay the 
book down with a very confused mental picture alike of Paul, 
and of the experiences which led him to do and suffer so much 
for his Master. It would be interesting to know whether either 
of these authors has read Donn Byrne’s Brother Saul, for the 
novelist, the rationalist and the theologian arrive at such 
amazingly different results with the same material. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 


Sir Arthur Sullivan: his Life, Letters and Diaries. By Hersert 
SULLIVAN and NEWMAN FLoweEr. Cassell. 21s. 


This is, in many ways, a strangely dispassionate book. Its 
godfather is Mr. Arnold Bennett, who tells us, in a brief intro- 
ductory note, that he brought the authors together and ‘* knows 
no more.” He is not, presumably, a Gilbert and Sullivan 
es fan.”’ 

Nor, one imagines, are the authors. They are enthusiastic 
about Sullivan’s religious music and drawing-room ballads. 
Songs like ‘‘ The Chorister’’ they describe as “‘ superb.” But 
when it comes to the great partnership with Gilbert, which, in 
a literal sense, set half the world singing, they are disappointingly 
cool. They have nothing new to tell us about those wonderful 
first nights at the Savoy—such scenes of enthusiasm, such an 
‘* atmosphere,” as the English stage has seldom known before 
and never since—though Mr. Herbert Sullivan, the composer’s 
nephew and constant companion, must surely have been present 
at every one. They may even be suspected of sympathising 
with Sullivan in his constant wrigglings to escape into what 
he called “serious ”’ music—something on the grand scale, 
something in which the words did not matter, something with 
more blood, more “ heart-throbs ” in it than the “ sparkling, 
dry champagne ”’ (as Mr. Turner once called it) which was the 
only possible music for Gilbert’s dry wit—the only appropriate 
** pops of Cillery” to answer his “ light artillery.” Sullivan 
never knew what he was doing at the Savoy, of course. He 
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“RUGGER ” 


By W. W. WAKEFIELD and H. P. MARSHALL. With Illustrations from Drawings by F. G. Moorsom, 


Cartoons by “Mel” of the Evening Standard, and from Photographs. 8vo, 15s. net. 
“Deserves to rank among the books on Rugby that are really worth keeping.”—The Field. 


HUNTING AND STALKING THE DEER 


By LIONEL EDWARDS, R.C.A., and HAROLD FRANK WALLACE. With 8 Plates in Colours, and 
numerous Illustrations in Black and White by the Authors. Demy 4to. 63s. net. 


“This is a beautiful book, beautifully produced, which to those who have ever hunted the deer on horse-back or on foot 
should become a cherished possession.”—New Statesman. 


A New Book by the Author of “ THE CABALA.” 


THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY 


By THORNTON WILDER. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT in the Evening Standard says :— 
“In my opinion ‘ The Bridge of San Luis Rey’ is an absolutcly first-rate work. It dazzled me by its accomplishment. The 
writing, simple, straight, ‘juste,’ and powerful, has not been surpassed in the present epoch.” 
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was not only proving himself a tune-making genius; he was 
setting music to words—making words musical—with an 
uncanny skill never equalled by anyone but Mozart. As Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald has well said, “ Sullivan contrived a method 
of musical expression, perfectly appropriate to the sense, so as 
almost to follow the inflections of the voice in common con- 
versation.”” He made his singers talk, his talkers sing. He 
did that, and he was more than half ashamed of himself! You 
may take a West End theatre to-morrow and announce a 
Gilbert and Sullivan season, and book up every seat in the 
first few days for months and months ahead. You could not 
do that with any other kind of stage play whatever. But if 
Arthur Sullivan were to come to life again, it is a question 
whether he would join the queue. He also was not a Gilbert 
and Sullivan “ fan.” 

But most (though not all) of us are; and though we may 
suspect these authors of a certain lukewarmness, of a secret 
hankering after oratorios, and though we may wish that they 
had a little more to say about the operas themselves, we cannot 
but be grateful for the new light which they throw upon the 
personal relations between Gilbert and Sullivan. They are 
scrupulously fair to Gilbert. They call one or two of his letters 
“trite,” but apparently they mean us to understand “ terse ”’ 
—an odd mistake. Gilbert, indeed, shows up very well, both 
in diary and correspondence, right up to the time when he 
lost his temper about a carpet and wrecked the partnership. 
We discover, for the first time, that there had been bickerings 
almost from the start. As early as February, 1883, Sullivan 
records: ‘* Drove Gilbert to Savoy; had a slight breeze and 
explanation en route.’ There was trouble again when he 
“ turned down ” one of Gilbert’s plots ; and there was recurring 
uneasiness when he wrote, as he did after Princess Ida, that 
he had reached the end of his tether in ‘‘ that class of music ”’ 
—‘*my tunes are in danger of becoming mere repetitions.” 
Gilbert smoothed him down (it was not the least of his services 
to humanity) and the next collection of ‘“‘ mere repetitions ”’ 
was The Mikado. To the end they were no more than “ Dear 
Sullivan ” and “ Yours very truly.” It is one of the strangest 
phenomena in the history of the stage that two men who worked 
so brilliantly together in collaboration, and could never work 
with anyone else, should have been personally so antipathetic. 

But they had one thing in common—that they never realised 
what they were doing. They conquered a musical empire in a 
fit of absence of mind. Of Sullivan’s delusions, of his perverted 
idea of the relative importance of The Lost Chord and the 
Judge’s Song in Trial by Jury, we have said enough. But 
Gilbert’s mind—though he was well content to stay where he 
was—was hardly less muddled. There were moments when he 
apparently looked upon himself as a reformer of morals, and 
he often asserted that his great object in writing the plays 
was to prove that short skirts and high kicking could be dis- 
pensed with on the comic-opera stage. He liked himself in his 
more serious moments, and longed to be acclaimed as a satirist, 
without ever perceiving that his satire was only a judicious 
sprinkling of salt upon his heaven-sent silliness. However, it 
matters little that they never understood what they were about. 
It is sufficient that they did it. 


WAGNER’S LETTERS 


The Letters of Richard Wagner. Selected and edited by Prof. 
WILHELM ALTMANN. Translated by M. M. Bozman. Two 
vols. Dent. 10s. 6d. each. 


This selection from Wagner’s letters was first published in 
Germany in 1925, and it was designed by Professor Altmann to 
supplement Wagner’s own autobiography, so that the two books 
together would give the reader a comprehensive account of 
Wagner’s life. The mass of Wagner’s letters is enormous. The 
Collected Letters, edited by Julius Kapp (Leipzig, 1914), was 
interrupted by the war and no complete edition of Wagner’s 
letters exists. 

Professor Altmann has drawn his selection from no less than 
twenty-nine different collections of letters which have been 
published. These range from those of Wagner’s early youth 
in 1832 to Theodor Apel, up till his last letters in 1883 to Angel 
Neumann and Anton Seidl. 

Altmann’s two volumes, however, contain not a single letter 
to Nietzsche, which is a striking omission. Possibly the editor 
considered it was impossible to do justice to their correspondence 
without making the selection far too bulky, since Wagner's 
letters to Nietzsche alone would make a book; yet he has not 
hesitated to print a very small proportion of the letters to 


Mathilde Wesendonck, and such letters as give a very incom. 
plete picture of the relationship between them. 

There are, of course, no letters to Cosima, Wagner’s second 
wife, in the present selection, but this is not Professor Altmann’s 
fault, since Frau Cosima Wagner is still living in Wahnfried, and 
while she lives, these letters and a great deal of other materia] 
will not be published. It is even possible that before her death 
Frau Cosima will destroy most of the papers belonging to her, 
and thus prevent the world from ever having a complete picture 
of Richard Wagner the man; for when Nietzsche’s sister pub- 
lished the Nietzsche-Wagner correspondence in 1914 she wrote: 
** I must mention here the regrettable fact that a large number 
of my brother’s letters to Wagner were destroyed in Bayreuth 
about five years ago, from some reason utterly inexplicable to 
me,” and it is well known that Frau Cosima severely edited 
Mein Leben, and that very soon after she married Wagner she 
began collecting every piece of manuscript of his that she could 
lay her hands upon. It is necessary to mention these facts so 
that the reader may know that Wagner’s available correspon- 
dence, bulky as it is, has serious gaps in it, and these gaps are 
faithfully reflected in the present selection. 

But what we have is so rich and varied, and reveals Wagner's 
strange personality with such vividness, that the average reader 
might well think he had the whole man displayed in them, 
The theme of nearly all his letters is himself and his sufferings, 
but his power of self-expression is so great that this everlasting 
theme never becomes boring, but actually gains in interest as 
we read on. When he does comment on external events he is 
generally acute and far-seeing. 

Wagner’s passion for generalising at large is, fortunately, 
kept in check in his letters by his need of recounting his woes 
and miseries, which, although expressed with a vivacity which is 
at times almost comic, were real enough and grew steadily worse 
until at the age of fifty, with the Ring and Die Meistersinger 
half-finished, he was on the edge of complete collapse. Writing 
to Cornelius in 1861, he said: 


. Up to now I have managed to get no further than letter- 
writing. It is shocking! ‘'Talk—or letter-writing—that threatens 
to become my ultimate vocation for life, it seems. 

In 1862, at the age of fifty, he writes to his sister, Cecilie : 
Every one of my undertakings a failure—rebuffs on all sides— 
no idea what to do anywhere—no security—no income—penury 
and anxiety—no home—no family—nothing! 
In 1864 to Heinrich Porges, he writes : 
Something must go as I wish now or I shall go to pieces. 


Something did at last go right. King Ludwig of Bavaria 
paid his debts and saved him in this very year. 


The career of Wagner is one of the most exciting and wonderful 
stories in the world, and in this admirable selection of letters we 
may read how—to quote Mr. Ernest Newman—* the great ship 
at last sailed into haven with every timber sound, and with what 
a store of incomparable merchandise within !”’ 


THE LABOUR MOVEMENT 


A Short History of the British Working Class Movement, 1789— 
1927. By G. D. H. Cote. Vol. III., 1900-1927. Allen 
and Unwin and Labour Publishing Company. 6s. 

With this volume Mr. Cole has completed a book that will 
be of great value to the student of Labour history. It has not 
only the intrinsic interest of its subject to recommend it, but 
it is a new approach to the subject. There are excellent books 
on the history of Trade Unionism, of political Labour and of 

Co-operation. But this is the first attempt to deal compre 

hensively with all three, and to present the growth of the working 

class movement as a unity. Mr Cole is vigorous and clear and, 

especially in the middle period, he throws fresh light on 4 

number of little explored points. He is not ‘“ absolutely 

impartial” (what good historian can be ?); but his Socialistie 
bias does not warp his judgment or his powers of analysis. Out 
chief complaint is that his short history is too short, and we 
look forward to the fulfilment of Mr. Cole’s promise to make 
it one day “the basis of a larger and more elaborate stud .” 

This third volume has, of course, a peculiar interest in that 
it deals with matters in which many of its readers will have 
been personally concerned, or of which at least they will have 
first-hand knowledge. At the same time the very nearness 
of the events makes it harder to dogmatise about their sig 
nificance, and some of Mr. Cole’s judgments on points that are 
still controversial will no doubt be disputed. He even hints 
himself that he has occasionally found it difficult to keep his 
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: THE BEAUTIFUL MRS. GRAHAM AND THE CATHCART CIRCLE 
By E. MAXTONE GRAHAM, Author of “ The Oliphants of Gask,” etc. A vivid picture of society 
and family life in the late Eighteenth Century. The central figure of the book is Mary Graham, 
daughter of the 9th Lord Cathcart, and the well-known subject of four of Gainsborough’s most 
beautiful porrtaits. “Mrs, Maxtone Graham has told her story with much charm.”—Sunday Times. 
se “ By far the most attractive book of its kind which has been published for many years.”—British Weekly. 


: With 16 illustrations. 16/- net 
THE BEST BOOK ON BIRDS 


: THE HEART OF A BIRD ay anTHONY COLLETT, Author of “The Changing Face 
: of England,” etc. “Readers will find themselves folded to the heart of Nature, and will marvel at 
the wizard mastery which has brought them there.”—Sunday Times. “One can scarcely open the 
book at random without coming on a passage that is worth quoting for its thought, its eloquence or 
its information.”—Mr, Rosert Lynp in the Daily Neos. 10/6 net 


A ROYAL TRAGEDY 


: KING JAMES’S SECRET Negotiations between Elizabeth and James VI relating to the Execu- 
: tion of Mary Queen of Scots from the Warrender Papers. Edited by ROBERT S. RAIT, C.B.E., 
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: Hon. LL.D., and ANNIE I. CAMERON, M.A., Ph.D. “Of great value to the serious student of 
: history.”—Evening Standard. 12/6 net 


A GREAT BIOGRAPHY 


ROBESPIERRE | sy HILAIRE BELLOC. “It handles a problem worthy of Mr. Belloc’s skill, his 
vast knowledge of this subject, and his unequalled power of bringing the past to life again.”— 
Saturday Review. New Edition. 12/6 net 
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: THE RISE OF THE GERMAN REPUBLIC _ 3y u. G, DANIELS. The first 
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: one who has had unique opportunities of studying it. ‘“ May fairly be called authoritative. This is 

; high praise, for the period under review presents exceptional difficulties to the eee 

° - net 
THE CHURCH CONTROVERSY | 

: New Volume in “The Library of Constructive Theology.” FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

5 THE CHRISTIAN SACRAMENTS By the Rev. 

: Outver C. Quick, Canon of Carlisle Cathedral, Author of ST. DAVID WALKS AGAIN 


“ Christian Belief and Modern Questions,” etc. “It is no 
small tribute that, in a time of much conflict, the author 
has written a book on the Sacraments which will tend to 
draw people together.”—Sunday Times. 


By CuristIne Jope-SLape, Author 
of “The Little Girl Who Kept 
Fairies.” Illustrated by Gladys 
10/6 zet Peto. 3/6 net 


FIRE FIGHTING BY LAND, 





A MAKER OF MEN 
: IN THE SERVICE OF YOUTH By sir Arm 


Yapp, K.B.E., National Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. Few 
people have had experience of a more widespread and 
: fascinating character, and few are able to tell them better. 
: 8/6 net 


A NEW HAVERGAL MEMOIR 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL: A Saint of 


God By T. H. Darrow. “Marked by his well-known 


felicity of phrase and literary grace. The title goes 
straight to the mark— A Saint of God.’ That is why this 
memoir was worth writing.”—British Weekly, 5/- net 
: There is a thin paper Edition, in leather, at 7/6 net 


VERSE 
: POEMS FROM HEINE Translated by P. GL. 


Wess. “Mr. Webb is to be congratulated on his per- 
formance.” —Yorkshire Post. /- net 











POEMS By P. G. L. Wess. A new volume of original 
verse, 5/- net 


SEA AND AIR By W. Brancu 
JOHNSON, A story of the Fire 
Brigade throughout the World. 40 
Illustrations, 6/- net 


MUTINY ISLAND py c. M. 
Bennett, Author of “ Pedro of the 
Black Death,” etc. 5/- net 


PHILIPPA’S FAMILY By 


CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER. 3/6 net 


BRENDA of BEECH HOUSE 
By DororHea Moore. 3/6 net 
THE HANDSOME HARD- 
CASTLES By E. M. Cuannon. 
3/6 net 

AVERIL’S AMBITION By 


KATHLEEN M. Wittcox. 5/- net 











Complete Illustrated Lists 
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temper; though in fact there is not much sign of this, except 
perhaps in his account of the general strike, where he pitches 
heavily into the Government, and particularly Mr. Churchill. 
But there a good many of us will share his indignation. Taken 
as a whole, his story of these twenty-five years, beginning with 
the Taff Vale dispute and ending with the Trade Disputes anc 
Trade Unions Act of 1927, is excellently told. Nor is it a 
bare record of events. It relates causes and consequences and 
illumines tendencies and theories as well as facts. Mr. Cole 
stresses, for example, the peculiar character of the Socialism 
that was fermenting in British minds, both working-class and 
middle-class, at the opening of the century. He shows, again, 
how the wave of Liberal social reform from 1906 to 1911 carried 
‘he Labour movement with it, and how its slackening after that 
led to the divergence of the two parties and presently to the 
unrest and the “ Syndicalism” that marked the years just 
before the war. And his allusions to the old half-conscious 
belief in the “‘ general strike myth,” and the part it played in 
the crisis of 1926, are well worth following up. 

There are two chapters of particular import to students 
of economics and of social conditions. The one, entitled ‘* Post- 
War Britain,” deals with the boom and the slump, the move- 
ments of markets and prices, their effects on production and 
employment, and the reactions of political and industrial policy. 
In the other, which we could wish were not so brief, Mr. Cole 
sums up the condition of the working classes in the first 
quarter of the twentieth century. It is not easy, as he says, 
to see beyond the trees to the wood. There are obvious gains, 
spiritual as well as material—improved education, a rise in 
the position of the women, a better standard of health, of 
dressing, and probably of eating, as well as shorter hours and 
higher wages for large sections of the workers, though not, 
unhappily, for all. But we cannot be sure as yet what these 
changes may mean, nor even whether they are all to be reckoned 
as permanent. And Mr. Cole ends on a note of very cautious 
optimism. We have not all time before us, he says. ‘* Within 
a brief space of years it will have been settled whether or no 
Great Britain is a decaying country, memorable chiefly for 
her past greatness—a museum and place of pilgrimage for the 
early historic age of industrialism. At the point to which this 
history proceeds Great Britain is not standing still; she is 
wobbling.” We may save ourselves from toppling over, and 
make a better civilisation; we are at least equipped with a 
higher level of intelligence and knowledge than any generation 
before. Even the Dean of St. Paul’s, we suppose, would agree 
with Mr. Cole on that! But the problem is how, in the clash of 
classes and of nations, we are to get the intelligence and the 
knowledge applied. 


TWO NOTABLE FATHERS 


The Black Book of Edgeworthstown and Other Edgeworth Memories. 
Edited by Harriet J. BuTLER and Haro.tp E. ButT.er. 
With 8 illustrations. Faber and Gwyer. 18s. 


Dr. Charles Burney’s Continental Travels. Compiled from his 
Journals and Other Sources. By Crepric H. Gover. 
Blackie. 10s. 6d. 


The names of Edgeworth and Burney now survive chiefly 
in Maria and Fanny, the flower of two large family flocks. 
The author of Harry and Lucy was the second child of Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth, who married four times and had eighteen 
surviving children. Two descendants have made an interesting 
book about the family and its fortunes, which are vivid with 
gambling, debts, match-making, religious quarrels, and those 
adventures which seem natural to high-spirited Irishmen. 
Here is much that might suit a novelist, and we suspect Scott 
of owing something to the family store in the Fortunes of Nigel. 

The most charming of the clan was the Abbé Edgeworth, 
who did not shun the perilous business of supplying spiritual 
consolation to Louis XVI. during his last hours and later followed 
Louis XVIII. to receptions none too warm in the colder parts 
of Europe. The Abbé was distinguished by a modesty which 
certainly did not belong to Maria’s father, a man of various 
talents, a domestic tyrant adored by his children, and—in spite 
of his solemn self-sufficiency—a sound writer on education. 
His descendants show that it is easy to discover his faults, and 
that one need not be blind to his virtues because he talked too 
much. He was a tremendous companion, but proved 
incorruptible in an age of bribery and an excellent landlord. 
He gave useful advice to his literary daughter, though Sydney 
Smith did not think much of their “ rambling scrambling book ” 
on Irish Bulls. The most curious of his friends was the author 


——e 


of Sandford and Merton, whose attempts to secure a suitable 
spouse show the prig in excelsis. He had none of Edgeworth’s 
gift for dancing and went to Paris to fit himself for a lovely partner 
whom he did not get in the end. 

Dr. Burney passed the somewhat severe scrutiny of Dr, 
Johnson. His good humour was admirable, and in his rather 
pushing way he managed to be a successful traveller, seeking 
for musical material on the Continent. Mr. Glover has reduced 
a copious text which is admittedly tedious to-day. He has 
cleverly summarised a good deal of dead musical “ shop” in 
smaller type and left us Burney the curious, determined and 
long-suffering traveller. The result, which is fortified by 
useful notes, is quite entertaining, though the glimpses of 
famous men are just good enough to make us wish them longer, 
Voltaire, however, was met by that chance which makes the 
eminent refuse to be lionised and seek after strangers, and 
provided quite a striking interview. 

The Doctor found Dresden devastated by war, and did better 
in Vienna. There, Metastasio, most mechanical of court poets, 
lived ‘“* twice two stories high,” the Emperor taking the first 
floor of most houses, and the two next being occupied by opulent 
people. Gluck and Hasse then headed the chief musical 
cliques. The latter had written so much that he could not 
recognise his smaller compositions when he heard them. The 
world is now deaf to all of them and still listens to Gluck the 
innovator. Oddly enough, there were no music shops in 
Vienna, and copyists had to be employed for the music the 
collector desired. 

In general this was not a prosperous time for music. Bach 
was already dead ; Mozart was too young to win the repute he 
deserved ; and a crowd of organists and singers have since 
lost any fame they enjoyed. However, Dr. Burney, specially 
introduced to hear Frederick the Great play the flute, thought 
him “ unsurpassed in many particulars, among Dilettanti, or 
even Professors.” The journals show a tineture of snobbery 
and marvellous persistence. The hardships of the traveller 
were enough to tire any man into his bed, but he was a:ways 
trotting off to see an organ or hear some singing. 


A REIGN OF WOMEN 


Princesses, Ladies and Salonnitres of the Reign of Louis XV. 
By Tutrise Louis Latour. Kegan Paul. 15s. 


After 1741 until the death of Louis XV. women always pre- 
ponderated. They were the prime movers in the most important 
as well as the most trivial events. Neither was this feminine 
power confined to the recognised favourites, but was shared by 
a large number of other women. 


Madame Latour does not exaggerate. Women were the 
governing force in France at this time; theirs was the con- 
trolling hand, theirs the commanding voice; they were the 
mainspring of all action—everywhere their influence prevailed. 
“They not only managed the interests of France,” wrote 
the de Goncourts, “‘ they disposed of her blood.’”’ The power 
of woman had reached its zenith : 

Elle est la lumiére, elle est aussi l’ombre de ce temps dont les 
grands mystéres historiques cachent toujours dans leur dernier 
fond une passion de fi 4 

These last words strike the keynote of the period, for France 
was going through a violent reaction from the Maintenon 
regime of restraint. ‘‘ Volupté, c’est le mot du 18me siécle,” 
cries de Goncourt. Passion was no longer deified, as it had 
been at the artificial, semi-chivalrous seventeenth-century 
Court—it was “a way to kill time,” a mere game, at which 
to excel was the highest mark of breeding: 

Never did love occupy so prominent a place in the life of 
France as in the second half of the eighteenth century, 

writes Madame Latour, and her chapters fully demonstrate 
this truth. Save for two Queens, the King’s unfortunate 
daughters, an actress and one salonniére, all her subjects are 
women whose fame is primarily due to their love-affairs. 
Three of them were mistresses of the King. There is Madame 
de Mailly, generous and disinterested, perhaps the only woman 
who ever loved Louis for his own sake; then her sister, the 
Duchesse de Chateauroux, for whom Madame de Mailly had 
done so much, only to be replaced in the King’s affections 
by this heartless viper, who could write: 

Meuse has surely told you, uncle, of the trouble which I 
experienced in getting Madame de Mailly to budge. 

And, thirdly, there is Madame de Pompadour, about whom 
it was not possible to write anything very new or enlightening 
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The THIRD and FINAL Volume of | 
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ENGLISH FURNITURE 


By PERCY MACQUOID and RALPH EDWARDS 


will be published next week 


[Lc great work, comparable in scope only 


to such undertakings as Murray’s New 

English Dictionary or The Dictionary 
of National Biography, will thus be completed. 
It is, and is likely to remain, the one authori- 
tative source of knowledge on English 
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in the few pages which Madame Latour has devoted to her. 
The remaining chapters deal with the Comtesse de Sabran, 
whose sixteen years’ liaison with the Chevalier de Boufflers, 
sanctioned by public opinion, was only legalised when the 
Revolution, by rendering her impecunious, silenced his pride ; 
with Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, remarkable from early youth 
for a certain “ excitability in love,” for whom d’Alembert 
created a salon of encyclopedists, and who died—it is said— 
of Guibert’s indifference ; with Sophie de Monnier, who took 
poison rather than survive the love of Mirabeau; and with 
Madame d’Epinay, whom Grimm’s influence changed from 
a miserable, disappointed and then faithless wife into an 
independent and courageous woman. 

But there is something else which must be remembered in 
connection with eighteenth-century Frenciwoui.a. By what- 
ever means they gained their power, it was by their heads 
that they kept it. Few periods show svch a high level of 
mental accomplishment in women, such a general distribution of 
bon sens. It is true that their influence was not conspicuous 
for its success, lasting or otherwise—somebody, in fact, has 
declared that the feminine reign of Louis XV. did more harm 
to France than the loss of thirty battles—but what of their 
male contemporaries? What memorial of his greatness did 
Choiseul leave behind him—or Necker—or even Mirabeau ? 

Madame Latour’s portraits are always interesting. Yet it 
seems that this new work has less life, a less vivid and dis- 
tinctive touch than its forerunner. The fault may lie in the 
subject, for, compared with the seventeenth century in France, 
the eighteenth was a period of great calm and outward placidity. 
And, as lack of conflict must affect the human character, so 
the women of the eighteenth century, side by side with those 
of the seventeenth, seem a little flat and complacent, a little 
Jacking in fire and spirit. One tires of love-affairs, petty 
intrigues and struggles for power which, when it came, was 
perhaps not worth the trouble. And it may be that Madame 
Latour herself is less enthusiastic over a society composed 
mainly of women who possessed little save the two secrets 


of feminine government, ‘la séduction des hommes et 
Véloquence.” 


A FOUNDER OF LINCOLN 


St. Hugh of Lincoln. By Rectnatp MaxweELi WOooLLEY, D.D., 
Canon of Lincoln. S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. 


Hugh of Lincoln’s life affords less promising material for an 
analysis of mediaevalism in England than the lives of several 
men almost or quite his contemporaries. He was no statesman ; 
born at Avalon in Burgundy, he was not even an Englishman. 
But, then, neither were the three Angevin sovereigns of his 
time English. But he wasa man. The fact that he faced those 
three, and had his way with them, is sufficient proof that his 
saintliness was of no womanish cast. The Angevins were 
a@ curious, dangerous, gifted race. They were prone to 
ecstasies of uncontrollable rage, during which they would 
roll on the floor and bite at the rushes, and to equally 
extravagant passions of penitence. But they were also 
masterful rulers of men, and seldom, even in wrath, 
let go the threads of a European diplomacy. So the Angevin 
anger was often exceedingly awkward, and even the most 
spectacular penance hardly made amends for the havoc it had 
caused. Henry II. might abase himself to a public scourging 
at the scene of his crime at Canterbury, but that did not do away 
with the fact that he had first murdered an Archbishop in his 
own Cathedral. King John, again, might, in politic contrition 
and much to the annoyance of England, humble himself to 
Pandulf, and turn Pope’s vassal, but that hardly banished the 
memories of the Interdict with which his quarrel with Langton 
had for years made his subjects miserable. Richard the Crusader 
will never lose the rather meretricious charm that appeals to 
every healthy boy, and glows from the pages of The Talisman 
and Ivanhoe. But there was another Richard, faithless to his 
wife and kingdom, and so streaked with the avarice of his race 
that he died in attempting an inglorious burglary. Against the 
private manners and vices of these men—he had nothing to do 
with their public policy, often of the greatest ability—Hugh 
of Lincoln stands out as a very noble figure indeed, a protector 
of the Church’s rights, and, better still, a true father of his 
people. It says a good deal that King John of England, most 
unscrupulous and, as many think, ablest of his House, and 
King William of Scotland, with the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
Dublin, and Ragusa, and a throng of prelates, of great barons, 
and of the poor, met at Lincoln to do honour to his burial. 
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And then there is the fact that the mighty minster, crowning 
the hill-top, was—at any rate in its choir and nave-transepts— 
the work of his hands. There is always a greatness in the founders 
of cathedrals, an inner vision which is the inspiration of g 
fearless will, whether we look at Hugh of Lincoln, or Benson of 
Truro, or Vaughan of Westminster. 

One thing this book makes clear—that the mediaeval mind 
knew a good man when it saw him, and a bad man when it saw 
him. White was remarkably white, and black conspicuously 
black in the Middle Ages ; hence, we think, the belief in miracles 
on the one hand, and the enforcement of pilgrimages and other 
penitences on the other. The results of holiness and the wages 
of sin had to be obvious. Obvious, too, as the sun in heaven, 
and accepted as part of the necessary and natural order of things 
was the Papal authority. Canon Woolley, like a good Anglican, 
rather discounts this. The fact, however, that an Archbishop 
of York with royal blood in his veins could defy a Papal com. 
mission for a long while and cause all sorts of tiresome delays is 
less important thau the appointment of that commission, its 
composition of ecclesiastics of inferior rank, but exercising 
authority as Papal arbiters, and its persistence in hearing and 
finally settling the case. One of the commissions from Rome 
of which Hugh was a member, included a mere Prior, another an 
Abbot. Maitland long ago drew attention to the significant 
frequency of appeals from the English Church to the Roman See, 
England, in fact, was a part of Europe at this period in a fashion 
which we, who have largely ceased to be Europeans, can with 
difficulty realise. This volume is a careful piece of work, and 
its references to the four modern and three mediaeval Lives of 
St. Hugh, and some other secondary sources, will prove of real 
value to the student. There is a Liturgical Appendix, and a 
short but sufficient index. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Later Years. By Barry Pain. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 


When the story opens Patricia Verdon, a young woman of tempera- 
ment and character, is living, mainly on a small allowance from 
her father, in a flat in town, which she shares with her sister who is 
an actuary. We presently discover that Patricia favours a semi- 
Bohemian Society, tempered by a friendship with a middle-aged 
widower, one Carteret Rome, a man who, having inherited money 
late in life, and having his daughter married and his sons established, 
practises an epicurean and cultivated hedonism in a villa on Richmond 
Hill and a surreptitious flat at Brighton, where lives his mistress, an 
unsuccessful actress. There are other persons in the drama, but 
they are overshadowed by the principals. Patricia is attracted by 
Carteret and he by her, but their ultimate coming together is the 
sport of circumstance. For suddenly Patricia, to her amazement, 
is attracted by the personal beauty of a worthless actor, by whom 
she is seduced and deserted. Carteret meanwhile has submitted 
the protestations of his mistress to the acid test of the pretended loss 
of his fortune, when she forthwith releases him in favour of another 
man. Learning Patricia’s story, and that she is about to have a 
child, he proposes that he shall marry her, the marriage to be one 
of companionship only, and she consents. Eventually, of course, 
this generosity brings its due reward. There is wit in the story, and 
a good deal of shrewd comment on the post-War world ; but there 
is also a curious suggestion throughout it all that Mr. Barry Pain 
is aware that a considerable fraction of his old audience may be listen- 
ing disapprovingly to Carteret’s explanations of himself and to the 


story of Patricia’s amazingly sudden and brief infatuation for her 
actor lover. 


Less Eminent Victorians. By R. D. Perer Davies. 6s. 


The idea of reprinting these woodcuts from Victorian journals 
and explaining their sad domestic attitudes with pert limericks is 
an amusing one. As a matter of fact most of the illustrations in 
Less Eminent Victorians are considerably better than the limericks, 
which, taken by themselves, would quickly become tedious. The 
same gibe at gravity comes out of every verse : 

There was a young lady of Brigg 
Whose heart was a great deal too big, 
An inveterate flirt— 
But she got her desert, 
For she married a terrible prig. 


That is not the best of the limericks, but it is an average specimem. 


Miss Torrobin’s Experiment. 
Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

The Miss Torrobin of Mr. Vachell’s story is a maiden lady of wealth 
and position, M.F.H., and a notable figure of her countryside. It 
falls to her lot to bring up her dead sister’s children, a boy and 8 
girl, and the experiment, which arises in response to a challenge by 
the boy, who wishes to go on the stage, becomes the finishing step in 
their education. Miss Torrobin (her father wanted a son) is bitterly 
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The Ugly 
Duchess 


A verY remarkable book. 
It deals with Germany 

and Austria in the Fourteenth 
Century, and in its smaller 
scope and length gives as won- 
derful a bird’s-eye view of the 
Europe of that time as Few 
Suss gave of the Fighteenth 
Century.” Dairy Mair 


The Ugly 
Duchess 


ION FEUCHTWANGER has 
achieved another  tri- 

umph. . . . The vivid colour- 
ing and bold characterisation, 
the broad sweep and splendid 
rhythm of the narrative, and the 
masterly fashion in which the 
crowded life of the period is 
depicted, are overwhelming. 
The story is a worthy successor 
to its author’s earlier master- 
piece.” Dairy Heratp 


The Ugly 
Duchess 


~ os TREMENDOUS story is 
told with superb art, 
without pause or pity, with the 
extreme of vividness achieved 
by poignant and terrible detail.” 
Dairy TELEGRAPH 


The Ugly 
Duchess 


HE SENSE Of power is 
even stronger than in 

the earlier book. Feuchtwanger 
has looked the Middle Ages in 
the face. . . . A thronged, 
inexorable and obsessing canvas 
that takes imagination for its 
willing captive.” OBSERVER 
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convinced that women on the whole have a rotten time, and the 
experiment appeals to her as one way of driving this fact home to her 
nephew. The niece has been invited to visit some Scottish cousins, 
and the brother suggests that to test his histrionic capacity he shall 
go in her place, passing himself off as a girl. If he succeeds, he is to go 
on the stage, if he fails his aunt is to have her way. Eventually the 
three go to Scotland, the boy as his sister, the sister as his maid, and 
the aunt to keep watch and ward; their hostess only being let into 
the secret. The rest of the story is concerned with the successes and 
failures of the ruse. Mr. Vachell glides over the possible indelicacies 
inherent in his situations. The story drives home the disabilities of 
women and inculcates a kind of chivalry which has been lately ignored. 


Through Tibet to Everest. Arnold. 
10s, 6d. 

Captain Noel’s film of the 1924 expedition to Everest was, with 
the exception of Mr. O’Flaherty’s Moana, the best film of natural 
beauty which has been made. The pictures of the summit, taken 
from the ‘‘ Eagle’s nest ” with a strong telephoto lens, were remark- 
ably fine ; and in reading his book one realises the immense technical 
difficulties of their taking. Negatives had to be developed at a 
ground temperature below freezing, the least friction or contact 
would produce an electric spark sufficient to fog the whole strip of 
film ; oxygen was at times so scarce that the operator could not 
even turn the handle of the camera. But the book is not merely 
a record or a supplement of the film. It starts with Captain Noel’s 
journey to Tibet in 1913, when, disguised as an Indian and accom- 
panied by some tribesmen from the border, he succeeded in reaching 
a point forty miles from Everest before he was turned back by the 
pursuing Tibetan cavalry. An expedition led by Sir Francis Young- 
husband in 1921 found the Tibetans more friendly and examined the 
possibilities of ascending Everest. The first climbing party made 
its attempt in the following spring; the second, two years later, 
saw Irvine and Mallory for the last time within 600 feet of the summit. 
Captain Noel has written a personal account of adventures. His 
story, as he says, is for the average reader who is neither geologist, 
explorer nor mountaineer ; and it is told simply and clearly. The 
photographs will be a little disappointing to anyone who has seen 
the film, though they are ample illustration of the text. But some 
sort of a map should have been provided. 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Third Edition. 
D to J. Macmillan. 30s. 

The second volume (D to J) of the new edition of Grove’s Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians contains no surprises and confirms 
the impression made by the first volume, namely, that this new 
edition will prove an extremely valuable, comprehensive and up-to- 
date reference book rather than a stimulating, provocative or original 
compilation. The article on ‘‘ Form,” for example, is in the main 
@ reprint of the late Sir Hubert Parry’s good but rather conventional 
article on the subject with brief additions by the present editor. 
Something more searching and far-reaching was badly needed to 
supplement Sir Hubert Parry’s analyses of the Bach-Haydn-Mozart- 
Beethoven line of development. 

The ideas of musicians and music critics on the subject of form 
are a long way behind the conceptions of enquirers in other fields of 
aesthetics. The inter-relation of form and content has never properly 
been studied by musical critics, and it is a pity that the opportunity 


was not taken in the present Grove to deal in a really scientific manner 
with this problem. 


By Captain J. B. L. Noeu. 


Vol. 2 


It Happened Like That. By Epen Paitirotrs. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


In these short stories Mr. Phillpotts returns to Dartmoor, and 
although none is entitled to rank with the best of his Dartmoor tales, 
they all have something of the quality we expect from him. The 
opening story deals with the twin proprietors of the Berlin wool shop, 
who act as a chorus in Yellow Sands ; and the tale of their wooing by a 
neighbour who never completely separates them in his mind, and, 
in the end, marries their cousin, is told with spirit and humour. 
Stories of love, and crime, and bucolic adventure follow, al! saturated 
in the atmosphere of the moor and in the character of its folk. The 
best is ‘“‘ Brother George,” which relates how a man came from 
overseas, claiming to be a brother of the house, and so established 
himself in the affection of the daughter of the house. A chance revela- 


tion that he is, after all, an impostor, is kept as a family secret, known 
to none but those concerned. 


The Building Society Movement. By Harotp BELLMAN. 
Introduction by Sir Josian Stamp. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 
The first thing everyone knows about a building society is that, 
whatever it may do, it usually does not build anything. Someone 
else builds, or has built in the past, and the building society helps its 
members to buy on the instalment plan. It also affords a useful field 
for the investment of small savings made by those who do not want 
to build, and thus, in its humble way, brings lenders and borrowers 
together. Nowadays, one hardly thinks of the building societies as 
a “movement”; for their members’ relationship to them is purely 
financial, and not one in a thousand takes any interest in the affairs 
of the society to which he belongs. It is therefore fortunate that 


With an 


nowadays nearly all the building societies are conducted as businesses 
with prudence and propriety. It was not always so. At the time of 





the famous “ Liberator” crisis, the societies stood low in public 
esteem, ana a tair number were tinancially unsound. Mr. Bellman 
here narrates shortly the history of the movement, describes its 
workings to-day, and makes some comparison between the British 
sucieties and those in the Dominions and abroad. His book is 
unambitiously useful ; for, curiously enough, nothing seems to have 
been written on the subject before. 


The Road to the Isles. By Kenneta Mactrop. With an Introduction 
by Marsory Kennepy-Fraser. Grant. 7s. 6d. 

The poetry of simple people is nowhere better expressed than in 
the legends and folk-songs and ballads which have grown up as the 
steady accompaniment of life; it is the creation, not of individual 
genius, but of local conditions and surroundings ; it is not so much 
art as the birth of art. Very few of these Hebridean poems can be 
lifted out and considered, like gems from the jeweller’s case; the 
must be taken together for their cumulative effect of rugged beauty, 
Even then, with their absence of rhyme and their plain repetition, 
one longs vainly for their setting of music. Occasionally, as by 
mistake, one comes upon a stanza :ike this, more crystallised than the 
rest ; 

A curse on thee, thou aspen-tree, 

The King o’ bens was nailed to thee. 
Upon the blade a black curse be 

And on his hand who set it free. 


Some of the poems are traditional, others are the individual work of 
Mr. Macleod. He is so throughly a Hebridean that it would often 
be impossible, but for the author’s notes, to distinguish the new from 
the old. A few words come out awkwardly in translation from the 
Gaelic: ‘‘ ray-light,” ‘‘ croft-dykes,” ‘‘ youth-bliss.” ‘This harshness 
is nowhere apparent in Mr. Macleod’s prose-version of old legends, 
They are many of them beautifully told, and with a simplicity which 
would only be possible to a man born and bred in the Isles. 


English Letter Writers. Selected with an Introduction by R. Brittey 
Jounson. Howe. 7s. 6d. 

This book will serve as a good introduction to ‘‘ the gentlest art.” 
There is no pleasanter (or surer) approach to history than by way of 
diaries and letters unstarched for publication. English Letier Writers 
gives no more than a taste of letters—a vomfortable glimpse of the 
Pastons, a more timid intrusion between Dr. Johnson and the sharp 
Mrs. Thrale. Some fifty writers are represented here in a little over 
300 pages ; and the first of these letters was written in 1440, the last 
in 1894, The result is diverting, and it bewilders like an inconsequent 











“A First Novel of Genius” 


““It was by a happy chance,” says the Speciator in an 
editorial paragraph, “that we learned of a remarkable 
novel written by an unknown Irish girl. So unusual and so 
refreshing is it to acclaim a new writer of genius, that we 
make no apology to our readers for transferring to the most 
prominent part of our review pages the criticism of Hanging 
Johnny, sent to us by one of our very trusted reviewers.’ 


HANGING JOHNNY 


BY 


MYRTLE JOHNSTON 


Extract from Mr. Gilbert Thomas’ review in the Spectator : 


‘“* Something of the spirit of Jude the Obscure pervades 
this extraordinarily mature first novel by an author of 
only eighteen years. There is no obvious imitation, and 
we do not suggest, of course, that Miss Johnston is at 
present comparable with Mr. Hardy. Yet few readers, 
we think, will close Hanging Johnny without at least being 
reminded of the Wessex master. Miss Johnston’s grim- 
ness, with its underlying compassion ; her irony ; and her 
straightforward narrative style, with its simple, vivid 
diction : all these recall in some measure the creator of Jude. 
Our established novelists would gain credit by such a book 
as Hanging Johnny. As the work of so young a writer it 
is altogether remarkable.” [Just out. 7s. 6d. net. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
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Service 
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CAPTAIN SIR BEACHCROFT 
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(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920), 
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Libraco 
Portable Shelving 


grows with your needs, adapts 
itself to the varying heights of 
your books, and can be added 
to at any future time. In 
three depths, deal or oak. All 
shelves are adjustable in 
height. 


Single bay, 7 ft. 6 in. high, 
3 ft. 24 in. wide. With eight 


adjustable shelves, 8 in. wide. 
£4:17:6 
With Back, 17/6 extra. 
Prices of extension bays in 8 mm. 
depth and -full details of 10 in. 


and {2 in. depths are shown in illus- 
trated List, post free on application. 
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: Carriage Paid. ; 
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Illustrated Lists 22d on Application. 
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cinematograph. Mr. Johnson disclaims the intention of presenting 
“ single letters of peculiar charm” ; as far as possible, he has chosen 
from each writer a few letters of even colour, not necessarily represen- 
tative but capable of being grouped. The book is supplemented with 
a useful list of ‘‘ accessible modern editions.” Mr. Johnson’s introduc- 
tion is discriminating and quietly appreciative. 


The Old Master Cookery Book. Introduction by A. Bonnet Lairp. 

Jenkins. 7s. 6d. . 

To the honest epicure every old cookery book is a masterpiece, 
each recipe an article of genius. This is a thin age; and for our 
gluttony we must turn to the first chapter of Salambo or to any chapter 
of Mrs. Beeton. We can at least enjoy ourselves in an ancient pro- 
digality. From this point of view The Old Master Cookery Book 
is excellent. It is the work of an unknown lady of the last century 
who calls herself “‘ An Amateur of the first distinction.’ Some of 
the recipes are her own, others are signed Mrs. Tooke, My Great 
Grandmother. a.p. 1694, Revd. Thos. Young’s Wife. They seem 
to have had certain ideas in common, which are as well expressed 
in ‘‘ Oyster Soupe” as anywhere : 

Take forty oysters . . . a knuckle of veal . 
anchovies . . . fresh oysters . . 
pint of very good cream... . 

The recipes are extended to such matters as ‘‘ Sharpening Razors,” 
*“*A Remedy for Sea Sickness’ and ‘‘To Cure Apricots of Dying.” 
One does not notice here the “‘ Probatum est” which certifies so 
many of the recipes for table. But Dr. Impy’s remedy for sea- 
sickness is worth reading for itself. 


. . Slicesofham... 
.- two ounces of butter...a 


About Motoring 
RILEY CARS 


WAS born and educated in the soulless days when dons 

compelled grubby urchins to learn by heart tags in a 

foreign language which they could not comprehend. Many 
thwackings succeeded in teaching me to mouth: O fortunatos 
nimium, sua si bona norint. Age brings light, and the old tag 
often recurs to mind when I watch a younger generation tooling 
their long strings of Bentleys and Morrises and cars small 
and large down the Portsmouth Road, without even the faintest 
qualm at the back of their minds that the imperious carriage 
may suddenly relapse into a brutish and immobile mass of 
metal. With no less pride did I approach Banbury many, 
many years ago on my first Riley motor. It glittered with 
nickel and enamel. Its engine and gearbox were so beautifully 
made that they were running quite well ten years later. But— 
there was always a “ but” in those days—it was water-cooled, 
and had coil ignition. I have nothing to say against water- 
cooling ; and less to urge against coil ignition. But in close 
conjunction the two may be an incubus. This antique Riley 
carried its coil in a neat, mahogany ark, bolted to the back of 
the radiator. The windings of the coil were insulated with 
wax. As the water ran hot in the radiator, the wax began to 
run in the overheated coil ; and the engine stopped. A passing 
cyclist procured me a fresh coil from a town some miles away. 
History repeated itself. Another cyclist procured me another 
coil. History is said to consist of cycles. We slept in a ditch. 

- * * 

The Riley people soon learnt to isolate their coils from their 
radiators ; and before long they were doing excellent business 
with a quaint vehicle known as a “‘tricar.” It was greatly 
beloved of impecunious and sporting youth, for its short three- 
wheeled chassis weighed next to nothing, and carried an 
enormous engine, possibly developing 20 h.p. It was thus the 
direct ancestor of the modern sporting car; the high ratio 
between its power and its weight made it capable of 60 m.p.h., 
and on a steep hill it could make a millionaire’s Panhard or 
Mercedes look slow. Moreover, as the passenger was carried 
in an armchair slung between the front wheels and projecting 
ahead of everything else, there was always a buffer in the 
event of collisions. But we used to capsize these tricars ; 
and in time they were superseded by a very excellent car with a 
large two-cylinder engine, its cylinders arranged V-wise. These 
were made about 1908, and enjoyed an incredible durability, 
largely because they were most honestly built, and their engines 
did not run fast enough to rack themselves to pieces. Some of 
them are still in service. I have known them do eight years 
hard work without seeing the inside of a repair shop. 

* * * 


As the Great War drew near, a more Gallic spirit invaded our 
motor industry. The keynotes of a good chassis were changed 
to lightness, vivacity, acceleration and speed. The very 
thorough engineer who broods at the back of the Riley 


eee 


organisation produced in due course one of the best light twelves 
which ever graced cartridge paper. Refusing to be distracted 
by chat of giant outputs or appeals to the shallow pocket of 
the multitude, he refined and polished, and polished and refined, 
until his small car established itself in the mind of connoisseurs 
at the head of its class. A little less gay and vivacious than 
the peerless Bugatti, which is its first cousin, it was also more 
British ; immune from such petty annoyances as sooted plugs, 
it could scrape a kerb in a skid without bending its half-axles, 
If intellectual pedigrees were accorded to motor-cars, g 
psychologist would opine that a French engineer had first 
sketched out the Riley chassis; and that when he had done, 
a dour Scottish marine engineer had glowered and grumbled over 
it, and stiffened up all the lighter bits in that spirit of con- 
scientious pessimism which has set a Scot in the engine room 
of most things that float. Actually, I believe, one of the younger 
Rileys is solely responsible for the lay-out and specification and 
dimensions of every atom of metal in the car. The firm's 
coachbuilding department is run by some anonymous person 
who is at once an artist and a psychologist. He can plan 
saloon bodies which are somehow subtler in their grace of 
line than other people’s. The slim fairy and the pursy, sensuous 
aunt alike fall for him. And he knows how to captivate 
sportsmen, too. What should you say of a car with vermilion 
mudguards ? You would perhaps be sufficiently outraged to 
spit? Well, his sports model has vermilion mudguards; 
and it is a best seller in undergraduate circles. 
k * * 

But the darling of the Riley family is the nine, which appeared 
at the 1926 Show. It owns as modern an engine as the world 
ean boast. Ridiculous as the dimensions of this absurd little 
power unit are, it will haul a saloon containing four good-sized 
people, with a large trunk at the back full of boots and frocks 
and such like articles. It will haul this load at nearly a mile a 
minute, and average very nearly forty miles to a gallon of 
fuel. The suspension resembles that of a big car, and the 
brakes are firm and decisive. The gearbox has four speeds, 
and the third is of such a special design that it makes no more 
noise than the top or direct drive ; insomuch that quite skilled 
drivers may forget to change up after traffic or a slope has fetched 
the car off its top gear. You may buy this car in a multitude 
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Pre-eminent among the World’s Finest Cars 


OTORING, not merely to accomplish a 
definite necessity of travel, but for the 





sheer joy of motoring, is given a new 

interest by the Lanchester. Superior 
performance, matchless riding comfort, utmost 
and enduring dependability are among its out- 
standing features. 


It makes no claim to being the fastest car in the 
world, though it gives no cause for disappoint- 
ment; but it has a sure claim to a distinction quite 
its own, a distinction that reveals itself in the 
smooth, silent running, and the simplicity of 


T; wo Sizes control. 


of Lanchester Cars are built: A 40 h.p. It will pay you to know the great difference 
6-cylinder Car with wheelbase of between the Lanchester and other cars, and we 


11 ft. Yins., or 12ft. 6ins., optional with- shall be pleased to demonstrate it to you at any 
out extra charge; and a 2/ hp. 6-cylinder time to suit your convenience. Will you make an 
Car designed on similar lines. A full 


intment f tri ? 
range of open and closed Bodies is avail- See er a ee ee 
able for each model, and we shall be 


pleased to arrange trial runs at any time. 


2! H.P. 6-cylinder Lanchester Touring Car. 





Illustrated Catalogues on demand. 
Dunlop tyres standard. 


THE LANCHESTER MOTOR COMPANY, Ltd. 


Armourer Mills, 95 New Bond Street, 88 Deansgate, 
Birmingham. London, W. Manchester. 








Let a British Car reflect. your Pride of Ownership 


The friends thou hast 














You would find it very hard to recall to mind the jj; procession there was—even many years back—one 
successive pairs of shoes you have worn during the last single pair of Lotus Veldtschoen Shoes you would 
ten years. There were shoes you put on morning after remember them easily enough. For the length of time 
morning for months but they wore out, and when they lasted; for the prodigies they performed; and 
they went—well, they were gone. But if in this long | because they never were just foot-wear but real friends. 





LOTUS VELDTSCHOEN 


Guaranteed Waterproof 


Lotus, Ltp., STAFFORD and Northampton. AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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of guises. Perhaps the most popular edition is an electric- 
blue fabric saloon, with really beautiful lines. All the ordinary 
open-touring forms are available. There is also a special 
“‘hotted up ” racing version, capable of 90 m.p.h. It is much 
to be hoped that this model will not sell freely ; youth cannot 
be trusted with it, and timorous age is unworthy of it. But, 
whichever model tickles individual fancy, the Riley Nine is 
likely to rank as the small car of 1928. 
R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


[x flood of new issues has attained alarming dimen- 
sions, and although this brings its own remedy sooner 
or later, the good meanwhile suffer with the bad. Is 
it not time that someone put the facts squarely with regard to 
Australian borrowings in this country? The recent issue of 
£7,000,000 Commonwealth of Australia Five per Cent. Loan at 
97} came as an absolute surprise to the market, although, as 
things are, I suppose we ought really to be surprised if a period 
of eight weeks goes by without an Australian loan. Under- 
writers were landed with 75 per cent., but will manage to pass it 
on to the public. If we go back merely to the beginning of July, 
one finds that in that month the Australian Government offered 
£7,000,000 of Five per Cent. Loan at 98, of which underwriters 
had to take 89 per cent. In October the Government of Victoria 
offered £4,000,000 of 5 per cent. Inscribed Stock at 97}, which 
was over-subscribed, and the City of Sydney £2,000,000 of 
5} per cent. Debentures at 994, of which underwriters were left 
with more than 50 per cent. The loans of the Australian Govern- 
ment and the States of which it is composed are British trustee 
securities, and this continual flooding of our market with new 
trustee stocks giving a yield of over 5 per cent. obviously mili- 
tate against a conversion of our own huge debt on favourable 
terms. Bearing in mind that the population of Australia is only 
about five millions, and that every few weeks she borrows from 
us an amount equivalent to 30s. or 40s. per head, not counting 
the sums raised from the United States, the financial position 
appears none too sound. As a result of considerable pressure, 
prospectuses now give revenue figures, but it has to be borne in 
mind that Australia is a high tariff country, and that this con- 
tinuous stream of loans creates purchasing power abroad, with 
the result that imports (paid for by borrowed money) are huge 
and the duties thereon contribute largely to the revenue receipts. 
The more Australia borrows, therefore, the greater will her 
revenues be, so long as she can keep up the process. During the 
year ended June 30th last, Australian imports amounted to £165 
millions and exports to £145 millions, and as the latter included 
gold exported, the deficiency was greater than appears. The 
imports last year constitute a record, being in excess of those 
of the boom year 1920-21. Excluding these, the passive 
balance was £31 millions, and Australia has no surplus from 
invisible exports. 
* *x * 

That the position is causing concern to those closely con- 
nected with the country is shown by the remarks of the Chairman 
of the English, Scottish and Australian Bank at the annual 
meeting, when he said : 

“The excess of imports over exports gives cause for concern and 
indicates an extravagance of expenditure that is a menace to the 
ultimate well-being of Australia.’’ 

We hear much of the dangers of purchases on the instalment 
system in the United States, but such borrowings are rapidly 
paid off by instalments and are extinguished within a few 
months. In the case of Australia we have a collective expendi- 
ture on borrowed money that is staggering. It requires no 
alarmist to picture a series of events that could check the 
ability of Australia to continue these huge borrowings, and her 
consequent inability to meet her obligations ; and in that event 
one wonders if the British Government would feel itself rich 
enough to step in and expend some millions on saving a default 
on trustee securities so largely held in this country. New 
Zealand also has a tendency to overborrow in proportion to her 
population ; but that country has the advantage of not being 
liable to drought. 
* * * 

The issue of a Palestine 5 per cent. Loan at 100} to yield 
£4 19s. 6d. per cent., or even if redeemed at the earliest, £4 19s. 
per cent., absolutely guaranteed by the British Government, 
has astounded the City. The town of Brighton, which only the 
other day issued a 4} per cent. loan at 974 (which was imme- 
diately oversubscribed) may plume itself upon the fact that 


its credit is superior to that of the British Government, as 
gauged by the latter’s financial advisers. 
* * ok 


The reference above to weather conditions in New Zealand 
reminds me of an interesting remark in the annual report of the 
Miinchener Riickversicherungs-Gesellschaft which has reached 
me. This, if I mistake not, is the most important re-insurance 
office in the world, and it is extraordinary how that business 
seems to be a specialty of Germany and Switzerland, companies 
formed with the same object elsewhere usually failing—e.g,, 
our own Consolidated Assurance Company. In its report the 
Munich concern, referring to losses on hail insurance, says that 
in this branch the year 1927 was the most unfavourable in the 
history of the company, and it goes on to say (the translation is 
mine): ‘* Apparently we find ourselves in a period of atmos. 
spheric disturbances, the end of which is not yet in sight, and 
we consider it urgently necessary to adjust premiums and con. 
ditions to the altered circumstances.”’ This company’s premium 
income during the year exceeded £8,500,000, and it increased its 
dividend from 8 per cent. to 10 per cent. This improvement is 
not due to any corresponding improvement in business, but to 
the income from the company’s enormous investments in other 
insurance undertakings, the full extent of which is not to be 
ascertained from the accounts. Another interesting paragraph 
in the report states that during the year the company has 
extended its business again to France, having received permission 
to do so, and it adds that “this is a further important step 
towards the re-establishment of that international working that 
is necessary to a successful averaging of risks and an interchange 
of experiences, which are perhaps more essential to the re- 
insurance business than to any other.” 

* * * 

The report of the Peoples’ Refreshment House Association 
for last year makes a satisfactory showing, for after providing 
for depreciation and paying £6,162 interest on loan stock in 
issue, the company is able to pay £11,140 as dividend, at the 
rate of 6 per cent, on its share capital, to place £2,000 to reserve, 
and carry forward practically the same amount. This offers 
so good a margin of security for the loan stock that is advertised 
in this issue that I have no qualms in drawing attention to the 
fact. A. Emit Davies. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


SECOND CO-OPERATIVE INVEST- 
MENT TRUST, LIMITED 


“MOBILISING THE SAVINGS OF THE MASSES.” 


The fourth annual ordinary general meeting of the Second 
Co-operative Investment Trust, Ltd., was held at Kingsway Hall, 
london, on the evening of November 25th, 1927, some 700 members 
and friends being present. 

The Chairman (Alderman A. Emil Davies, L.C.C.), in the course 
of his speech said: Ladies and gentlemen,—You have all had a 
copy of the report and accounts for the eight months ended 
September 30th, 1927. This odd period has been chosen so as to 
make the Trust’s accounts cover a different period from the First 
Co-operative Investment Trust, Ltd., thus relieving the pressure 
on the office staff. In future you will receive half-yearly reports 
in respect of the six-monthly periods ending March 31st and 
September 30th of each year. 

You will notice that the figures we now have to deal with show 
a remarkable increase. During the eight months our capital has 
grown from {£56,286 18s. to {293,658 2s. Our net income during 
that period has been sufficient to maintain our dividend at the rate 
of 7 per cent. per annum, without deduction of income tax, and 
to increase the balance carried forward to the next half-year from 
£722 10s. 9d. to £1,082 5s. 4d. While our share capital has grown 
during the eight months by {237,371 odd, our investments, figuring 
in the balance-sheet at £379,005 15s. 6d., show an increase during 
the same period of £303,624, the difference being borrowed from 
our various banking connections. It is perfectly good finance to 
borrow at between 5 and 54 per cent. in order to invest in securities 


paying 7 per cent. or more. 
APPRECIATION OF INVESTMENTS. 


As I pointed out at the meeting of the First Co-operative Invest- 
ment Trust, Ltd., in March last, on the basis we adopt of valuing 
our investments at middle market price and not reckoning in the 
Government stamp duty and brokers’ charges on them, every 
purchase must show an immediate loss directly it is made. During 
the eight months we have bought over £300,000 new investments, 
and I calculate that the depreciation represented by the difference 
in the middle price and the actual cost, plus stamp duties and 
brokerage on so large an amount of new purchases, would be at 
least {10,000. Instead of having to show any such depreciation, 
however, we have been able, by utilising the {1,920 16s. 4d. which 
stood to the credit of the investment reserve, plus {2,379 5s. 7d. 
of profits on the few investments sold during the eight months, to 
make the statement that the aggregate value of our investments 
at September 30th was in excess of the amount at which they stood 
in the balance-sheet. Put in non-technical language, at September 30th 
last our net assets were worth more than 2s. per share, without 
counting the reserves and carry-forward of £4,722. 


THE Trust’s GROWTH. 


The growth of your Trust is remarkable. The capital shown in 
the report is under £300,000. It sounds almost suspicious, but you 
must take my word for it, that the subscriptions that came in this 
very day enable me to tell you that at the present moment our 
capital exceeds £400,000. (Applause.) As you know, we form part 
of a group of three Investment Trusts. The investments of those 
three Trusts are in the neighbourhood of 2} millions sterling. I 
think those figures, as a result of four years, are remarkable, and 
certainly indicate that we fill a need. 


THE City’s ATTITUDE TO THE TRUSTs, 


It is gratifying to be able to tell you of the goodwill that has 

en shown to us in the City and elsewhere. There has been no 
hostility. Important people in the City have recognised that, in 
mobilising the savings of the masses, we are performing a social 
Service. We are securing capital for Governments, Municipalities, 
and industries, and, I hope and believe, helping small ple by 
encouraging thrift and giving them a higher yield on their money, 
with safety, than they could otherwise get. That goodwill has not 
been confined to the City. We have encountered the same thing— 
not merely for business reasons—on the Continent, in America, and 
in the Dominions. I am pleased to say we have our Toronto broker, 
Mr. Burgess, on the platform, and I am going to ask him to tell 
you what things are like in Canada at present. 

After the chairman had replied to a few questions and compli- 
mentary speeches, the report was unanimously adopted. 

t. C. H. Burgess then addressed the meeting, the Chairman 

Stating that that gentleman's recommendations had been extremely 
valuable and profitable to the Trust. 





A copy of the speeches in full, with the Trust’s report and 
accounts and list of investments held, may be obtained on 
application to the Second Co-operative Investment Trust, 
47 Broad Street House, London, E.C. 


“give gay gifts” 
PEASANT SHOP 


4z2 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S RD., W.C. 
(close to Southampton Row.) 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN : 
es : oe he agg 8 : 
Two plays for little children, 
nS Honor M. Putter. 2s., by post 2s. 2d. 
oe ORANGES 10 LEMONS: A short 
lay, by Honor M. Puttey. 1s. od., 
J. C. SQUIRE by post 1s. 11d. 
Signed Copies : NURSERY RHYMES about things 
Five Shillings common in the reign of George V. 
By Honor M. Putter. ts. 6d., by 





A New Song of 
the Bishop of 











post 1s. 8d. 
THE WHITE WITCH, by Exizaseru 
LECHMERE. 1s. 3d., by post 1s. 4d. 


POTTERY : 
Hand-thrown peasant pottery—plain- 


coloured or decorated—beautiful old 
shapes. 


RUGS AND SLIPPERS: 


The slippers are very comfortable and 
the rugs charming—all brightly col- 
oured plaited felt. 


AZ SASASASASASASASASASSA 








Museum 7602. 


Also Cards, Calendars, Toys, Brooches, Neck-chains, Raffia 
and Leatherwork, Painted Wooden Articles, Jewellery, 


Decorated Bowls and Boxes—al// so suitable for Chrifimas 
Presents. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


A Cafe is now attached to the Shop 


SAS ASASASASASASASAES 





SA SASASAS 

















“There’s a Wind on the Heath, Brother” 


ES, and many less pleasant things, 

such as wet grass, mud, slush and 
snow! So when you sally forth, be sure 
your feet are shod in footwear which will 
enable you to forget the more mundane 
things, and enjoy without fear of conse- 
quences the tonic qualities of that wind on 
the heath. Norvic and Mascot Storm Welt 
and Uskide Sole Shoes are indicated. 


NORVIC Go) MANCOT 


Illustrated Booklet of Styles post free. 
NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH 
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THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED (“P.R.H.A.”) 


(Registered 1896, under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893.) 













180 INNS. The Pioneer of the Public House Trust System 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL AT DECEMBER 31st, 1926: 


195,053 SHARES of £1 each, — — 
4 per Cent. LOAN STOCK. als 17,845 
5 per Cent. LOAN STOCK... wa és sin : 1,370 


6 per Cent. LOAN STOCK.. .. .. .. .. 86,144 


- -. £195,053 
















Total Capital ea -. £300,412 


DIVIDENDS PAID, 5% 1899-1919, 74% 1920-1922, 6% 1923-1926. Reserves, £62,000. Profits for 9 months 
ended Sept. 30, 1927, are £2,000 higher than for the same period last year. 




























PRESIDENT : SECRETARY AND OFFICES: 
THB RT. HON. VISCOUNT ULLSWATER, G.C.B. *REGINALD CRIPPS, ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 193, REGENT STREET, W. 1. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS : Telegraph—** Healthsome, Piccy, London.” ‘Telephone—1448-1449 Gerrard. 
HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL , THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF emummad, weanacen : 
BOURNE. SHAFTESBUR Y, K.P. : 
SIR VINCENT CAILLARD. BISHOP TALBOT (late of Win- BANKERS : 
chester). BANK OF LIVERPOOL AND MARTINS, LTD., 43, Charing Cross, $.W. 
COUNCIL : 
sCAPT. B. A BENTINCK. *C. R. SEYMOUR, Esq, Hiatal SOLICITORS : 
Esq. Tman xecutive mm. > d NS, . 5 ’ C. 
a F. CAVENDISH, Esq. awe no TO MESSRS. WONTNER & SONS, 40, Bedford Row, W.C 
©. CHAPMAN, Esq. Lt. -COL. SIR ALFRED WELBY, AUDITORS: 
CRCIL HARRIS, Esq. KBE 
*CAPT. G. E. PIERREPONT, M.C. | J. V. HEELER, Esq. MESSRS, W. F. WISEMAN and H. A. VAN DE LINDE (Chartered Accountants), 
CAPT. ¥. A. WOODD. Py 


RARD VAN DE LINDE & SON, 4, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C, 
* Member of Executive Committee. 


APPLICATIONS are now invited for 


£25,000 6 per Cent. LOAN STOCK 


n order to add to the number of Reformed PUBLIC HOUSES under management. 


LOAN STOCK.—Any amount from £10 upwards. Interest, 6 per cent. per annum, payable July Ist, January Ist. Loan Stock is 
transferable, and may be redeemed at par by the Association at January Ist in any year by giving a nha notice. 

OBJECTS.—The People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd., was registered 1896, to manage Licensed Inns on Reformed Lines. 
Managers are allowed no profit on sales of beers, wines, and spirits, ‘and thus have no inducement to push the sale, but have a substantial 
interest in the sale of food and non-intoxicants. The houses are, in fact, REFRESHMENT HOUSES, and not mere drinking-bars. Houses 
are held under H.M. the King, Office of Woods, First Garden City, Southampton Corporation, the National Trust, etc. 

Managers are carefully chosen and regularly inspected. The houses are free from “ 


tie"’ to brewers. The Inns are chiefly for the 
professional and working classes—first-class hotels are outside the scheme. Every house has a tea-room distinct from the bar, and most 
have tea-gardens. 






















GROWTH OF THE “ P.R.H.A.”—There was one Inn under management in 1897—now there are 180, ranging from Durham to 
Cornwall. The subscribed Capital, originally a few hundreds, is now £195,053. Reserves, £62,000. For further particulars and balance- 
sheet ask for the Annual Report. 


N.B.—Not more than 200 Shares may be held by one person. 






No limit for Loan Stock. 


A Practical Reform Tested for 30 Years. 








FORM OF APPLICATION FOR 6% LOAN STOCK. 
TQ THE COUNCIL OF 









N.S. 
THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 
(Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act. Register No. 3448.) 
8T. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 198, REGENT Rees, SA. 1927 
iy GO Cr, UN WU TNR Boo oikinciv osreecctewentewewiceecoes Loan Stock in the above-named Association, in respect of which I enclose an onder ou 
my Bankers for £ 









CORR RHO eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeese 


Name v Pl EN ERED ES OEE. SEES SS Pe a oe a ee ree Se 
lease write distinctly.) 


OO eR RE OE EEE EEE HOHE H THEE EE EE EERE EEE EEE EEE EEE OEE E EEE EHS EH EEE HEHEHE ESE E SE HHH EME OE Oe 


Be Cheques in full to be made payable to The People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd., and crossed *“‘ Bank of Liverpool & Martins 









» Led.” 













LOAN STOCK. CONDITIONS. 
Loan Stock shall be raised by the Executive Committee as required, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, paid half-yearly on January Ist and 
July ist, calculated from the date of issue of Steck. 





e principal shall be repayable on demand twelve months after the date on which any default in payment of interest may have been made (seven days’ grace beillg 
allowed to the Association to cover any accidental delay in payment of interest), or on the liquidation of the Association. 

The Association may repay Loan Stock at par (with interest accrued to date), in ~ s or in full, on January Ist in any year, after 1921, by giving twelve months’ 
prior notice, and may at an — redeem stock by negotiation with the holders, or by purchase in the open market. 

$ shall be secured certificates of indebtedness, under the seal of the Association, stating the amount of Loan Stock standing to the credit of the respective 
holders, Stock shall be transferable in the same manner as the ordinary shares of the ‘Association. 
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NAVARRE BOOKS 


OBTAINABLE OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 
Three New Books Just Published. 


THE LIFE OF BEAU BRUMMELL 
By CAPTAIN JESSE. New Edition, with an Introduction and 
twenty coloured plates. In two vols. Royal 8vo. Cloth, 
gilt extra. 24s. 








THE LIFE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI 
By RosertT H. Hopart Cust, M.A. Oxon. Author of “ The 
Pavement Masters of Siena,” ‘‘ Giovanni Antonio Bazzi,” 
With 70 plates. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, gilt 
extra. 21s. 





THE DEVIL ON TWO STICKS 


By RENé LE SAGE, New Edition with an Introduction by 
ArtHuR Symons and six full-page drawings by PHILIP 
HAGREEN. I Vol. Cloth, gilt extra. 17s. 6d. 


ea ee Pa 


THE STORY OF NELL GWYN AND THE 
SAYINGS OF CHARLES II 

By PETER CUNNINGHAM. New Edition with an Introduction 

by Joun DRINKWATER. Illustrated with portraits and 


views from contemporary sources. 1 handsome vol ar 
8vo. Cloth, gilt extra, gilt top. 12s. 6d. 

















THE COMPLETE NEWGATE CALENDAR 


Collated and edited with appendix by J L. RayNER and 
G. T. CRook. Illustrated. 5 vols. Royal 8vo. {3 7s. 6d. 





THE WORKS OF TOBIAS SMOLLETT 


Edited by Grorcre SAINTsBURY, and illustrated with en- 
gravings by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


In 12 vols. Small 8vo. 
£2 2s. od. 





THE HEPTAMERON OF MARGARET, 
QUEEN OF NAVARRE 


From the authentic text of Roux de Lincy with an essay 


by Prof. SaINnTsBURY, M.A. Seventy-three plates on 
Japanese vellum and 150 head and tail pieces. 5 vols. 
Royal 8vo. £3 78. 6d. 





THE NOVELS OF HENRY FIELDING 


Edited by GEORGE SAINTsBURY. Illustrated by GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK. In 12 vols. Small 8vo. £2 2s. od. 





THE NOVELS OF LAURENCE STERNE 


Edited by JAMES P. Browne, M.D. Illustrated by GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK. In 4 vols. Small 8vo. 15s. 





THE HISTORY OF DON QUIXOTE 


Translated by THoMAS SHELTON and a new Preface by 
F, J. HARVEY DARTON. With 22 engraved plates. 2 vols. 
Royal 8vo. 35S- 





THE LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 


By JAMES BoswELL. The First Edition, 1791. Reprinted 
verbatim with the Appendix, ‘“‘ The Principal Corrections 
and Additions,” 1793. Illustrated with 20 avure 
etchings 50 half-tone plates and a facsimile letter. Preface 
by CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 3 vols. Royal 8vo. {2 2s. od. 





MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS 


Translated by CHARLES CoTTon. With a Life of Montaigne. 
Notes and Letters. Edited by W. C. Hazuirr. Portraits 
and facsimile letter. 5 vols. Royal 8vo. £3 78. 6d 





All the above books ave beautifully produced. An Illustrated 
Catalogue will be sent free on application to :— 


THE NAVARRE SOCIETY LIMITED, 
11 & 13, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 











SHORT HEAD 


A TALE 
By GODFREY CHILDE 


The country house and the life which moves around it has always 
been a popular subject with the novelist and social historian. In 
these hurried days its gracious atmosphere and sunny calm please 
us more than ever. Here is a charmingly written story of the 
countryside, a small country house and a large one. ere ate race 
meetings to attend, cricket to play, and pheasants to shoot, the 
whole bound up by a true appreciation of and real love for the 
country. There are rare and exciting visits to London, and the 
love of Anthony Herrick for Anne. The book is full of humour 
and wony, and moves through delightful prose to @ most 
unusual ending. 


CAVIARE TO CANDY 


RECIPES FOR SMALL HOUSEHOLDS FROM ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD 
7s. 6d. net 


By MRS. PHILIP MARTINEAU. 

Second impression in the Press. 
“It is of cookery, good dishes eaten in many lands, and treasured 
recipes given by her friends, that Mrs. Martineau now writes in 
an absorbingly interesting volume that is al the same time a most 
practical guide to the cook of enterprise."—The Daily Express. 


“ The last word in cookery books, well and inclusively spoken by 
that acknowledged expert, . . ."—~Truth. 


“A cook's tour round’ the globe."—The Morning Post. 


“ Better than a cocktail for giving you an appetite,”—The 
Daily Sketch. 


7s. 6d. net 


Of all Booksellers and Libraries 
Published by 


COBDEN-SANDERSON 













































Le 88 8 888 8 8 8 8 8 


CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 











NEW AND COLLECTED POEMS 


OF 
G. K. CHESTERTON 


G.K.C. DE LUXE EDITION. 
Superbly bound edition, limited to 350 signed copies. 
Royal 8vo. Supplied im cardboard case. 
£2.2.0 Net. 
Popular Edition, Demy 8vo. 10/6 Net. 
ee re cea 
THE THIS LONDON : 
ROMANCE its Taverns, Heunts and Memories. 
OF By R. THURSTON HOPKINS. 
LONDON An unconventional book wandering in 


Demy 8vo, 10/6 Net. Iliustrated. 


HAUNTED HOUSES 
Tales of the Supernatural, with some Account 
of Hereditary Causes and Family Legends. 
DO By CHARLES G. HARPER. 


e . Demy 8vo. 3rd Edition. 12/6 Net, lustrated. 
so. SOME GHOST STORIES 
a — By A. M. BURRAGE, 
Crown 8vo, 7/6 Net. Cloth. 
s MR. PICKWICK’S 
7 SECOND TIME ON EARTH 
’ PICKWICK By CHARLES G. HARPER. Illus. by 
PAUL HARDY. 
a Demy tu. 7/6 Net. IUmstrated. 
| THE PRICE IMPULSE 
. FICTION a 


By J. PERCIVAL BESSELL. 
6 Net 


Crown 810. 7/ Cloth. 











CECIL PALMER, 


49 CHANDOS STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
-SBee £88 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 
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newBOoKs 


THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 


FROM IDEA TO REALITY. Its place in history and 
in the world of to-day. By ROBERT JONES, D.Sc., and 
S.S. SHERMAN, B.A., B.Sc., Head of Education Department, 
League of Nations Union. With a Foreword by Lord Cecil. 
Cloth. Copiously illustrated with pictures, maps and 
diagrams. 5s. net. 

This new book has been planned and written so that it may be an 


effective and practical Handbook on the League of Nations and at the 
same time attractive and readable and stimulating. 


It will be invaluable to every citizen who wishes to know the back- 
ground and the —- position, and to gain an insight into the future 
of the League of Nations—the greatest political experiment the world 
has yet seen. 


THE ART OF 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


By LEONARD RICHMOND, R.O.I., R.B.A. Illustrated with 
33 full-page colour plates. 25s. net. 
De Luxe Limited Edition. 42s. net. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 
PENCIL DRAWING 


By BorovucH Jounson, S.G.A. Illustrated with 70 full- 
page reproductions of beautiful drawings. 21s. net. 
De Luxe Limited Edition. 35s. net. 





SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


—e, 

















The OPEN COURT Company 


THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS. 

First Carus Mathematical Monograph. By Prof. GILBERT 
AMES BLISS, of the Chicago University. 189 pp. Cloth. tos. net, 
ANALYTIC FUNCTIONS OF A COMPLEX 
VARIABLE. 

Second Carus Mathematical Monograph. By DAvip RayMonp 
CurRTISS, North-Western University. 173 pp. Cloth. ros. net. 


MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS. 


Third Carus Mathematical Monograph. By Prof. H. L, 
RiETz. 180 pp. Cloth. 10s. net. 


EXPERIENCE AND NATURE. 
The Paul Carus Foundation Lectures—I. By Prof. Joun 
DEWEY. 443 pp. Cloth. 15s. net. 
““ Dewey here makes a solid, original, stimulating con. 
tribution to metaphysics.”—Quarierly Journal. 


PLURALIST PHILOSOPHIES OF 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
By JEAN WanL. Translations by FRED ROTHWELL. Cloth. 
12s. 6d. net. 
A careful study of the philosophies advocated by leaders of 
idealist monism as compared with the pluralist theories of 
leading pragmatists. 


FORMAL LOGIC. 
By AUGUSTUS DE MoRGAN. Second Edition. In Two vols, 
which has long been out of print. Edited by Prof. A. E. 
TAYLOR. 392 pp. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 
An important work for all who love Good Literature, Good Fun 
and Literary Curiosities. 


A BUDGET OF PARADOXES. 
By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN. Second Edition in Two Vols. 
Cloth (gilt tops). 30s. net. 


HUMANISM. 
By Curtis W. REESE. Presents religion as the quest to 
find facts and values to be used in the enrichment of human 
life. Cloth. 85 pp. 5s. net. 


HUMANIST SERMONS. 
By CurTIS W. REESE. 262 pp. I2s. 6d. net. 
Please send or ’phone (Chancery 7128) for Illustrated Catalogue. 


The Open Court Co., 86 Strand, London, W.C. 2 
































P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 


THE INDUSTRY AND TRADE OF JAPAN. 


By S. UYEHARA, M.Sc., with an Introduction by 
His Excellency Baron Hayasut. Demy 8vo. 340 pp. 
15s. 

Manchester Guardian Commercial: “ This book, bristling 
with statistics, makes rather stiff reading, but it is well 
worth the effort, and it is safe to predict that many people, 
after once reading it through, will afterwards refer to it 
again and again, for there are many valuable tables, 
skilfully arranged.” 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
AGRICULTURAL LABOURER : 


His Social Surroundings and Economic Conditions 
from 1870 to the Present Time. 


By F. E. GREEN, Member of the late Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture. Demy 8vo. 356 pp. Cheap 
Edition, just published. 7s, 6d. 


Manchester Guardian: “There is nobody living better 
equipped than Mr. Green for the task he has set himself 
in these pages. Readers of his books know that he is 
an admirable writer, well able to put facts and statistics 
into an attractive form, and all those who have made any 
study of the agricultural problem know that he speaks on 
the conditions of village life with an authority that 
nobody can question.” 





Ready February, 1928 


A HISTORY OF PRICES AND OF THE 
STATE OF THE CIRCULATION FROM 1792 
TO 1856. 

By THOMAS TOOKE, F.R.S., and WILLIAM 


NEWMARCH, F.R.S. Originally published (1838-57) 
in 6 vols. Now re-issued in 4 vols. £4 4s. 





14 GT. SMITH STREET, WESTMINSTER. 



































THE LONDON 


LITERARY LOUNGE 





Books for Christmas Gifts 


The London Literary Lounge has a large 
selection of the season’s publications and 
old favourites, and is well worth a visit. 
Books reviewed and advertised in this 
number may be seen and a list of 
new books will be sent on application. 


TRUSLOVE and HANSON, 


Engish and Foreign Booksellers, Court Stationers, 


14a CLIFFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Gerrard 3277 One door from Bond St, 











—_ 
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The Westminster Alice 


By HECTOR H. MUNRO (‘ Saki’’). 


Illustrated by CARRUTHERS GOULD. A rare 

political skit which should be in the library of every club and 

possessed By; everyone interested in the Harlequinade of Politics. 
First ition. Original Scarlet Cloth. Foolscap 4to. 10/6. 


That Book You Want! 


NEW, SECOND-HAND, OUT-OF-PRINT OR RARE. 


Any book announced in ‘‘ The New Statesman’’ supplied on day of 
publication. Foyles can supply any other book on any conceivable 
subject, including books now out of print. If you will write outlining 
your requirements and interests, Foyles will be happy to quote for 
your immediate needs, and to report fresh accessions to stock. They 
will also send you their periodical lists of books on the subjects im 
which you specialise. 


FOYLES «the Bookiovers Paradise) 


119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. (Gerrard 9310) 


“* Carrollean ”’ 





RVNURV eae 
SECOND CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. 
Broad Street House, London, E.C.2 
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DRAWING AND DESIGN 


A Magazine of Modern Art 
IS NOW PUBLISHED AT 
lew Georgian Press, 52 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 

DRAWING AND DESIGN, besides devoting a greater 
proportion of space than any other journal to the MODERN 
BRITISH SCHOOL of painting, contains articles by 
specialists of note on ARCHITECTURE, THE CINE- 
MATOGRAPH,, theatrical art, as well as fresh aspects of 
the art of the past. Special stress will be laid on the number 
and quality of ILLUSTRATIONS, which, as formerly, will 


include a great number of works never previously reproduced. 
December Number Now on Sale. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. ONE SHILLING NET. 
Subscription Rate: Inland 13/-, Abroad ,14/-, post free. 


The 


Sw, ° 6 > i E6Ow ry”. wy yyy C€056€"-.D@nn:nee. 


(Under the same management as First Co-operative 
Investment Trust, Ltd.) 


Chairman: Ald. A. Emil Davies, L.C.C. 


Capital exceeds £300,000 
Membership exceeds 10,000 


Every member whether he holds the minimum 
of Io or the maximum of 2,000 2/- Shares, is 
part proprietor of over 


250 


carefully selected investments, in Government 
and Municipal Bonds, Railway, Transport, 
—_ a — Rubber, be Oil 
and Indus undertakings operating all over 
the world. By this means he eins a degree of 
safety and a rate of dividend which otherwise 
is outside the reach of the small investor. 


7% per annum 


PAID WITHOUT DEDUCTION OF 
INCOME TAX SINCE FOUNDATION. 


To SECOND CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, LTD., 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Please send me a copy of the Booklet, “‘ What an Investment 

Trust Is,” your latest Report and List of Investments. 

Name 
N.S. 
Address 























The Books to buy for ALL your Christmas 
Gifts are to be found in 


A. & F. DENNY’S 


New Illustrated Catalogue. 


This includes the latest of everything, and, in addition, 
our pages of Remainders‘and a Selection of First Editions 


of Modern Authors. 
A’ copy will be sent post free on receipt of address. 


A. & F. DENNY, LTD., 
163a Strand, W.C. 2. (Opposite Bush House.) 

















EXHIBITIONS 


INDEPENDENT GALLERY. 
7a Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 1. 





THE 


PAINTINGS 


BY 
aa ALFRED SISLEY. 
Exhibition open till December 22nd, 10-5. 


FRNEsT AND DOD PROCTOR, Paintings. 
CAMILLE PISSARRO, Etchings and Lithographs. 

VERNON HILL, Sculpture, Drawings and Etchings. 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 1o—6. 


Sats., 10-1. 





THE SOCIETY EARNESTLY APPEALS FOR HELP IN PAYING OFF A 
£7,000 LOAN. - BLESSINGS FOLLOW GIFTS. 


Over 25,000 young lives have passed through the doors of 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Will YOU help us to give a chance to 25,000 more ? 


FUNDS ARE NEEDED NOW 


£36 will keep a Girl One Year in one of our Girls’ 
Homes. 


£40 will give a Boy a Year’s Home and Training. 


£75 will give a Boy a chance of One Year in the 
“ Arethusa” Training Ship. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


Chairman and Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. 
Chairman of “Arethusa” Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, 


Secretary: F. BR N PELLY, a.¥.c. 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 



































EADERS of ‘ THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words). One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








(REG. TRADE MARK). 











Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. 








and makes a clean, neat job which will not give way. 


OF USE TO EVERY MAN, WOMAN, BOY OR GIRL 


SECCOTINE, 


It Sticks Everything 


NO HEATING REQUIRED 


STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage stamp to the mast of a ship. Ready for instant use, never fails, always sticks, 
44d. size in enamelled box fits the vest pocket. 
Sold everywhere, in Pin-stoppered Tubes, 43d., Gd. and 9d. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


—< 


SCHOOLS 





REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
- PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 


tooms. Electric radiators in all bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and attend- 
ance from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, London. 


(, Ces. PARK (Isle of Wight). Charming country house and 


gardens, 200 ft. up. Vegetarian diet; 2} guineas till May 31st. June to 
September, 3 to 4 guineas.—Mrs. WYNNE. 








x [ == GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks, 
Boarding School for Girls, 10 to 18 years. Preparatory Montessori House fo 
Boys and Girls from 3 to 9 years. Good yy. education on natural lines, 
“New ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparation {o, 
University Entrance examinations if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
ee Pe Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret-Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gard g, Cookery, Games. Apply to Principals. 


INDORES, Bexhill-on-Sea. Country House School, one mile 
from the sea. Boarders only. Sound education. Games, riding.— Principal, 
Miss L. A. FREEMAN. 


PAsMeOUse SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEy. 
DOVER, Bucks. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 
through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 
Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to Is, 
Principals: IsaBEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 











f T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341. Lift. 


ASTBOURNE.—2z JEVINGTON GARDENS, Vegetarian Guest 





———————$ 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


YW EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarder, 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age, 





_4 House. Best locality; central; large, bright, comfortable rooms; wi 
Xmas jollities.—Mrs. RoGERS (cookery diploma). Tele.: 866. 


AVARIAN HIGHLANDS.—Large, airy, comfortable rooms; 


winter sports, invigorating air. Excellent references.—Miss SQUIRRELL, 
Pilatushaus, Oberammergau. ‘ 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


OS Hampstead cottage for sale ; freehold ; modernised ; 
one minute from Heath and tube. £1,950.—Apply Box 365, NEw STATEs- 
MAN, 10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














SMe LET, furnished. Bed-sitting room, gas fire, ring. Use geyser.— 
Apply, 15, Heathcote Street, Mecklenburgh Square. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 
‘coms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts. 


Telephone : Western 4948. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


\ X 7 ANTED.—Supplement to New Statesman ‘‘ Professional Associ- 
ations,” from issue April 21st, 1917. Write Publisher, NEw STATESMAN, 
to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


OX’S ORANGE PIPPIN, 12 lb. case (84 apples), carr. pd., gs. 
with order.—OVERBURY ORCHARDS, Kemerton, Tewkesbury, Glos. 


Ts GREAT PYRAMID’S DIVINE MESSAGE to the British 
tace confirms the ans of the British Israel-World Federation.—The 
r 


Great Pyramid pamphlet free on request to “‘ Prophecy,” 6 Buckingham 
Gate, London, S.W. 1. 


™ ) ary a an Arabian love lyric. Published by Dix, Ltd., 
7 Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road, W.C, 2. or of all Music Sellers, 
price Two Shillings. 


EAL HARRIS.—Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct from 


the Makers. Anylengthcut. Patterns free on request, stating shades desired.— 
James Street TWEED Depot, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 


LOOD PRESSURE, Indigestion, Constipation, Sleeplessness, 
Giddiness, Headaches, Depression, Rheumatism, Nerve and Heart Troubles, 
etc., are mostly due to Arterio-Sclerosis (Hardened Arteries). Simple treat- 

or. wonderful results. Booklet free.—Drosit (Dept. Aro), 26 Sun Street, London, 
A. 2. 





























REAL SAVING !—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, 
etc., Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff. 
Turning Specialists since 1897. Write for descriptive price list or send gar- 

ments for free estimate. We collect.—THE LONDON TuRNING Co., Dept. E, 54 
Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, N.W.3. Telephone: Hampstead 7445. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


"!°YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 ienexe Lane 

(Holborn End), W.C.2 Tele.: Holborn 6182, 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed b 
A experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 2 Bons Pace, ‘ton, Bristol. 














UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed, Temporary and 
Typists sent out.—Miss RoBERTS, 9 Gray’s Inn Road. Chancery 8381. 


ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, T 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Picca: 


ent 





writing, Duplicating and 
y. Gerrard out 





‘ede Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 8380. 








4% ENSURE the regular delivery of Taz New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader 
either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year 
Six Months —— 15s. Od. 
Three Months ,, 7s. 6d. 
and should be addressed to The Manager, Toe New 
Sta Queen S Kingsway, Londen, 


TESMAN, 10 Great treet, 7 
W.C. 2. 


gestions... 0. 3 -- 3s. Od. 











The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 


—— of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss Mrtprgp 
TEELE. 





Kk“ ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated ig 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head. 

nee H table, 
open : 


AUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award of 
five entrance Scholarships, value {40 per annum. Entry forms and all details 

from the HEAD-MASTER. 


ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.—A 
Miss A. A. WALKERDINE, B.A., 33 Courtfield Gardens, South K 
$.W.5. (Tel: Frobisher 6509). 


A= BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. 


MALTMANS GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Ciuambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the Scheol is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
tactical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pr- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurh , 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. 


Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 
—— and is on gravel . The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 


JoserH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual 

















[>= READERS should enquire about Newtown School, Water. 
ford. Co-educational. Montessori and Seconda ttments. Beautiful 
grounds and good equipment. Founded by the ety of Friends in 1798. 


A in the sun for intelligent boys and girls, Sheringham, 
Norfolk. Seaside. Food a speciality. Starts January, 1928. Prospectu 
from Mr. Hilderic Cousens, Holly School, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 


Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). Recognized by Boar 
of Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a 
feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. 
pectus on application. 


T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts.—(Co-Educa- 
tional). Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables, self- 
overnment, usual school examinations, preparation for the Universities. 
Boarding Houses provide simple home life with leisure for hobbies ; vegetarian 
Montessori and Junior House for children 3-10 years.—Particulars apply to Principal, 
H. Lyn Harris, M.A., L1,.B. (Camb.). 


C= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals and 
as members of general community. Independent study. §S attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Wel 

qualified staff. Principal: THEopoRA E. CLARK. 


A DVICE (Free of Charge) on: 
SCHOOLS (Personally inspected), TUTORS, etc., 
ven by N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B. és L,. 
Twenty-five years’ experience as a Schoolmaster). 
BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU (Dept. NS) 
(Established 17 years), 
43 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. (’Phone: 

















Regent 1146.) 
TRAINING CENTRES 3 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE. 


(University of London.) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C. 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classical French, English, and Italian Literature and Languag’ 
Open to Non-University Students. 
Studentships to the value of over £800 are awarded annually to students of the Colles. 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 
For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 

BIRKBECK COLLEGE, FETTER LANE, E.C. 4. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 lat E 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are traistl 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics om the 
Swedish System, Massage, D , Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, et 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
FrROBBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE 
sin; 








ee 








ROEHAMPTON LANE, §.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet 
 “Garmeee Go idontefiore ee Principal, Miss E E. Lawrel 
on. . CG. lore, D.D., M.A. ; 
Sot paenalion conce: Scholarships, 
of Education apply to the etary. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University | of London, E.1)- 
(Civil, oe Bh yond detecl. Yen Eo sano year “Residential Bal 
for Men and! or Women Students. Prospectus post free —E. J. WIGNALL, Registts: 


ps, Loan Fund and’ Grants from the Bosll 
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On smokin =) | 
ro with f g } ] a 
your pipe- anvinil ibe 


During one week of vee this winter 
59 LIVES 
were rescued from meas. In 
RDS TO THE RESCUERS 


AWA R 
THE ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
spent, for that one week, 


8 
Although you cannot help in the actual work of rescue, 
U CAN HELP 
the Institution to pay the awards. 
Will you send YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT 
te the Life-boats to-day, 
them in your Wil ? 
The Institution is supported entirely by voluntary contributions. 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat' House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 











LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


N DECEMBER 81a, Two Lectures will be given in the GREEN 
Saton, 40 Chandos Street, Charing Cross. ‘‘ Hymnology,” by Prov. R. K. 
Sorasjt, at 3,45 p.m. (Illustrated by Hymns—Mrs. Eustace MIvEs’ CuorrR), 

and “ Skin Troubles,” by Eustace Mies, M.A., at 6.15 p.m. Admission 1s. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 
ANTED.—Lady science graduate to assist in general library 


duties, technical abstracting and indexing; knowledge of German and 

French essential. Reply, giving particulars of age, qualifications and 
experience to Box 364, NEW STATESMAN, 10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 














A* PAIR.—A lady, experienced, certificated, offers 3 hours teaching 


in return for hospitality.—Miss Wapr, Nuthurst Rectory, Horsham. 





, LITERARY 
THAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 

Made by Lambert and Butler, Established 1836, Branch of The = Mg se a ~ ey M spaced > 
Imperial Tobacco Co (of Great Britain and Ireland),Ltd. W.A.2@ “ ComposER,” Fulwood House, High Holborn, London, W.C. 2. _ 
| eee fP ONG LYRICS.—Well-known Composer is prepared to set to 
yw a ae ae < ~~ at ae = —_— Box S.A., 

** Composer,” c/o Ys ADVT. AGENCY, ourt, London, W.C. 2. 
A.M.P. LIFE ASSURANCE MEANS: OOKS.—Balzac’s novels, 53 vols., {10 10s.; Dictionary Metionsi 
Geography and Supplement, Is., £22; Boccaccio’s A tta, 
Moderate Premiums, Low Expense Rate, High Interest Earnings, Favourable 178. 6d. tpub. see); Burton's Arathons “aiigute, 17 a ny £15; Trollope’s 
Mortality Experience, Stringent Valuation, Highest Annual Bonuses, and cog y oo ee 8 — 258. 5 wad eyed ere ee Me ag iitus., 308. ; Bot 
that you assure with THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. | Smoiictt's Novels, 2 vols’, 425. (cost 72s.) | Plelding's Novels, 12 Wola. 43s. (cost 


Cash Surplus (ordinary department) divided for 1926: 22,693,000. 728.) ; Brantome’s Lives of Fair and Gallant Ladies, 2 vols., scarce, {4 48.; Punch 
Library of Humour, "3 vols., £2; Chambers’s 20 Cent. Dictionary, 7s. 6d.; Vailima 


Stevenson, 26 vols., {28; Frohawk’s British Birds, 6 vols, {2 15s.; Crawley’s 
AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL Mystic Rose, 2 vols., 308. Write us for any book you want in print or out of print. 
Catalogues free. Books bought in any quantity for prompt cash. 3,000 books wanted 
j T List free. Wanted : A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Boswell’s Johnson, 2 vols., 1791.— 

PROVI DEN $0C) ETY HOLLAND Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
Established in CAustralia 1840 BOOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2  gns.— 

Write OsBorNES, 27 Eastcastle Street. London, W. 1. 
London Office: 73-76 King William Street, E.C. 4. 


Rosert Tuopry. F.1.A., Manager for the United Kingdom, | =e a oe 6 ee a es yew learn. 



























































BRIDGE ; POKER SOLO WHIST 
Every Bridge Player Should Read The 


AUCTION BRIDGE MAGAZINE 


Edited and conducted by A. E. MANNING FOSTER. 


DECEMBER NUMBER JUST OUT 


THE MaGAzZINE is designed to interest every kind of player from the novice to the expert. 


ITs CONTRIBUTORS include the leading authorities in England and America. Mr. Dalton advises 
on all points in connection with the laws, and readers can have their doubts and difficulties resolved 
on all points of the game. 


BRIDGE COMPETITIONS every month, with cash prizes. Acrostics, Cross-word Puzzles, Poker 
Notes and Solo Whist are among the regular features. 


Copy of current issue Is. post free. Annual subscription 12s., post free to any part of the world 
from the Publishers— 


AUCTION BRIDGE MAGAZINE, 11 Charing Cross House, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C. 2 
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RENYEPRINFEORINAOGINKD GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd., 40 Museum St., 








Books for Christmas 








Biography 
BISMARCK. By Emit Lupwic. I[ilustrated. Second Impression. ais. 
NAPOLEON. By Emit Lupwie. Illustrated. Seventh Printing. 21s. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS WOMEN FRIENDS. By Gertrupe Aretz. Illustrated. 16s. 
THE MAKING OF A STATE. Memoirs and Observations, 1914-1918, of PrEsIDENT 


Masaryk. English Version arranged and Introduction by H. WickHam STEED. 21s. 
JOAN OF ARC. By Josepu Detteit. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
VISCOUNT LEVERHULME. By His Son. _ Iilustrated. 15s. 
J. ALLEN BAKER, M.P.: A Memoir. By Etizaseta B. and P. J. Nort Baker. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY AND SOCIAL INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. By J. WEsLEy 
Breapy, M.A., B.D. Illustrated. Cheap Edition. 6s. 


History and Politics 





THE CORNISH MINER. By A. K. Hamitton Jenkin, M.A., B.Litt. Jilustrated. 12s. 6d. 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH FARM. By M. E. Seezsonm. [Tllustrated. 16s. 
KENYA FROM WITHIN: A Short Political History. By W. McGrecor Ross. Illust. 18s. 
THE CHINESE PUZZLE. By Artuur Ransome. Preface by the Rt. Hon. Ltoyp GrorGe 


O.M., M.P. 5s. 
Drama 

THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD. By Joun M. Synce. 42s. 

Edition-de-Luxe. Illustrated in colour by John Keating, R.H.A. Printed by the Curwen Press. 

THE TRAGIC MUSE. A Play in Three Acts. By HusBert GRIFFITH. 3s. 6d. 


THE SON OF LEARNING. By Austin Crarke. 5s. 50 numbered and signed. 7s. 6d. 


THE EASTERN PLAYS, with a terminal Essay on Suttee. By Epwarp and THEoposiA 
THOMPSON. 5s. 


Gilbert Murray's Translations of Greek Plays. List on Application. 


Cloth, 3s. each; Paper, 2s. each. 
Plays and Essays by Maurice Maeterlinck. List on Application. 


Natural History 


THE LIFE OF THE WHITE ANT. By Maurice Maetertinck. Translated by Alfred 
Sutro. Third Impression. 6s 





BIRDS AND BEASTS OF THE ROMAN ZOO. By Dr. Ts. Kwnottrnerus-MEvenr. 
Illustrated. . 16s. 


Sport 





“BOBBY” JONES ON GOLF. Down the Fairway. By Rosert T. Jones, Junr., and 
O. B. Keeter. /JIlustrated. 15s. 


CRICKET HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. By F. S. AsHiey-Cooper. Illustrated. 16s. 
A SHOOTING MAN’S CALENDAR. By LEsLie Sprake (“ Middle Wallop”). Jilust. 10s. 
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